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SCIENTIFIC CONVENTION AT PHILADEL- 
PHIA- 
Held at the Pennsylvania Unwwersity, Ninth st. 
[From The Tribune. ] 


FIFTH AND LAST DAY, SEPT. 25th. 
Scientific Men. 





Prof. Agassiz remarked on the position of sci- 
entific mer in Paris, Berlin, &e. They do not 
live in style, they are not known to all the com- 
munity, but only among themselves. 

The scientific man stands alone, and is insula- 
ted by the value of the truths which he demon- 
strates. No academy, nor all the world, can re- 
fute the truths of Galiieo, nor put them down. 
Men of science should stand upon their own 
strength and power. 


The Chinese Language.—A philosophical so- 
lution. General principles of all /anguages. 


Mr. S. T. Anprews of New York said, the 
Chinese is not an old Language in a state of de- 
cay, but an infant language, stinted or arrested 
in the first stage of development. Reducing a 
language to writing always has a tendency to 
arrestits farther growth as a spoken language. 
The Chinese was probably written at an earlier 
period of its existence than any other. Hence, 
though one of the oldest languages, we must go 
to it to find what a language is in its infancy. 
It is the Lilliput of languages, the eatly inven- 
tion of writing having acted upon it as_ the Chi- 
nese bandaging does upon the feet ot the Chi- 
nese females. 

This remarkable language, as spoken, has no 
more than 450 words, which, by slight variations 
of tone, are increased to 1,203. Yet the Chi- 
nese converse with each other freely and upon 
all subjects, and in writing they use no less than 
30,000 characters; that is to say, euch spoken 
word has say from 20 to 200 methods of repre- 
sentation, according to the various_ meanings 
which it has, precisely as the English rite, righi, 
write, wright, are written differently and mean 
differently, while, as a spoken word, they are 
all one. 

The characters by which these words are | 
written are supposed to have been made up of | 














symbols representing the ideas intended; thus! a} most all the bottom lands to such a degree that } 


the two legs of a‘man rudely drawn represent | 
a man—a circle the month, the Sun, &c. But | 
the existence of the symbolic design or picturing | 
nature of the characters has hitherto been traced 
but a very little way, sothat the great mass of 
the 30,000 characters, embracing from one to 
fifty-two strokes of the pencil each, have to be 
learned by the Chinese themselves of the present 
day and by foreigners, by a sheer exertion of the 
memory a8 80 many arbitrary figures—a gigan- 
tic labor. All these characters are, however, 


the same sort of absurdity and inconsistency, 
only in a less degree, as we are ready toattribute 
to the Chinese. What possible connection is 
there at first blush between clammy, adhesive, 
and a slender piece of wood. 

Mr. Andrews, after these remarks and ad- 
ducing numerous illustrations of the principle 
stated, took up and analysed several Chinese 
words. Many of these words had been used by 
Mr. Williams the American Missionary, to show 
the absence of any connection between their nu- 
merous meanings, and by applying the same 
kind of reasoning which he had applied to the 
English word ‘stick’ and others, he seemed con- 
clusively to demonstrate that any one of those 
numerous meanings of the same word was legit- 
imatey and naturally associated in idea with al] 
the others. 

Mr. A. illustrated his remarks by the aid of 
several large Charts of Chinese words, with 
their ramified meanings, executed in a very com- 
plete manner. 


Observations on the Mississippi River, 


Among the p»pers read was also one of 
great interest by Professor Diekeson of Louis- 
lana, on the Mississppi river. The facis devel- 
oped by the observations of this gentleman 
through a number of years, are of the most no- 
vel character and of great importance in showing 
the influerice of existing causes in changing or 
modifying the surface of the globe. The Mis- 
sissippi valley contains a superficial area of four- 
teen hundred thousand square miles, and it has 
been found by careful observation that the quan- 
tity of water which falls over this immense 
extent of country, is within a fraction of being 
twelve times the quantity discharged by the 
River. 

“There are buttwo ways by which all this 
immense quantity of water can make its escape 
from the valley—one of which is by the course 
ofthe river into the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
other by evaporation. Hence we perceive that 
there is but one relative part of this quantity 
passing off by the river, for every eleven parts 
which are exhaled by the atmosphere ; or in 
other words, 1} by the river and 114 by evapo- 
ration.” 

It readily follows from these conclusions, that 
the more exhalatious are promoted, the less lia- 
ble will the river be to periodical inundation. 
And this, indeed, has taken place in proportion 
as the primitive forests are cleared off, and the 
lands exposed to the influence of the sun and 
atmosphere. It 1s obvious that the difference 
in the amount of evaporation from the surface of 
a country exposed to the sun and winds, and 


one covered with dense forests, which neither 
can penetrate, must be immense; and it has ac- 
cordingly been found that there is not by twenty- 
five per cent, so much water flowing out of the 


Mississippi as there was twenty years ago. 

‘* This conclusion is not arrived at hastily, but 
by patient observation of the circumstances in 
connection therewith during all that lengthy pe- 
riod, at whose beginning there were annual 
inundations of almostall the low or bottom lands, 
and for very lengthy periods of submergence of 


little or no hopes were entertained of the practi- 
cability of their redemption by any artificial , 
means, But such has been the diminution ia the j 
annual quantity of water discharged from the 
valley, that those ands have been progressively 
and rapidly redeemed from overflow, until very 


great portions of them are now in the highest , 
state of cultivation, with comparatively slight ° 
assistance from art, in the way of embankments, f 
and these such as would not have been at all; 
available against the overwhelming effects of} 


composed of elementary ones, not sO M4NY a8) former floods, and the length of time of their 
two thousand—and the symbolic nature or de-| eontinuance ; for then there were lapgthy and 


sign of a considerable portion of these simpler 
elements is obvious, but when united to signify 
different ideas they seem to be thrown into the 
most whimsical, incongruous, contradictory and 
absurd combinations, so that the idea of any or- 
iginal design in framing them has been for the 
most part abandoned and the hope of discover 
ing such design surr-ndered in despair. 

An equal difficulty besets the spoken language. 
How do the Chinese contrive to make them- 
selves understood with such a mere handful of 
words each of which has a host of meanings, ap- 
parently quite distinct from each other ? 

The Chinese Language both spoken and 
written still stood out a scientific riddle. 

Mr. Andrews believes, however, that it is not 
only susceptible of solution, but that he is on a | 
track of investigation which is leading to that re- 
sult. His method of inquiry consists of tracing 
out the natural psychological relation of ideas to 
each other, apart from their representation in 
any language. ‘This has led him to the discov- 
ery that ideas are, like the products of the ma-| 
terial world, distributed into genera and species— 
that all languages in their various developments 
are but so many witnesses, each testifying in his | 
own way, to the existence of this unvarying con- 
nection and distribution of ideas which is coex- 
tensive with the human race. The Chinese | 
Spoken Language had, when arrested in its 
growth, only progressed to the point of express- 
ing ideas generically. Other languages have | 
gone on to the point of expressing them specifi- | 
cally. So has the Chinese Written System, 

which is the reason of its so greatly exceeding 
the number of the spoken words. So also has 
the Chinese Spoken Language, as actually spo- 
ken by the people, but not as it is represented 
by the Written System, and as it probably was 
spoken when the language began to be written, 
The Chinese Spoken Language has few 
words, each having a great number of meanings. 
which are represented by different characters in 
writing; but Mr. Andrews shows that this is a 
phenomenon precisely similar to what must have 
been the case withthe English, the Latin, and 
every other language at a certain stage of its de- 
velopment, except that they remained unwritten 
-—farther, that this small complement of root 
words would then, from the necessary laws of 
mind, represent groups of ideas quite similar to 
those represented by the Chinese spoken words; 
that these few words were afterward developed 
into many, in these other languages, by means 
of consonant and vowel changes, the addition of 
terminational endings, &c. so as to represent the 





specific ideas under each genus—that this did 
not happen, or rather seems not to have happen- 
ed in Chinese—that the reason why the relation- 


ship of the various meaniogs of a Chinese spoken 
word, to each other, has not been perceived, but 
has been denied, and the supposition of a possi- 
bility of connecting tiem ridiculed as absurd, is 
that the nataral 2'OUPings of ideas according to 
the laws of mind has not been heretofore investi 
' ; etolore investi- 
gated in any scientific manner,and the existence 
of such laws has hardly been thought of Wh 
ever reflects on the meanings of the English 
word ‘stick,’ for example, will perceive that it 
first denotes ‘a long piece of wood, of a kind 
which generally has one or more sharp ends.’ 
hence a proper instrument for thrusting anq pier- 


annual inundations, both deep and expansive, of: 


the waters over almost all the bottom lands. 
But now the river seldom rises to the same ele- 
vation as formerly, and when it does, it is of 
much shorter duration, and the waters are almost 
exclusively confined to the channel of the river, 
in place of being spread over almost al! the 
bottom lands the whole spring and early part of 
the summer. 

As a fuither evidence of the altered condition 
of the river, it has been noticed that the dense 
fogs which were formerly a great obstruction to 
the, navigation of the river, have almost entirely 
disappeared. The amount of drifi-wood is also 
more than fifty per cent less than formerly pass- 
ed down. 

By a long and careful series of experiments, 
which was described at length tothe Association, 
it has been ascertained that the Mississippi annual- 
ly discharges 14,883,360 ,636,880 cubic feat of 
water. From this immense body of water, 


| whieh is equal to 101 cubic miles, 28,000,000,- 


000 cubic feet solid matter are annually deposit- 
ed at the mouth of the river, which vast deposit 
has in the course of ages formed a Delta ora!lu- 
vial plain, extending into the Gulf of Mexico, 
containing a superficial area of 13,600 miles.— 
The experiments show that the river deposits a 
cubic mile of solid matter in 5 years and 18 days, 


j|and has been so engaged, atthe same rate, and 


flowing in the same channel for a period of 14,- 
203 years, or for 8,000 years before the creation 
of man. The amount of matter thus deposited 
must, notwithstanding, be less than thé quantity 
excavated by the river in forming its present 
channel. 

The facts thus brought out by Professor Dic- 
keson, excited great interest among the mem- 
bers of the Convention, and a committee was 
appointed to make further examination and re- 
port at the next meeting. 

The Assvciation, on Saturday, accepted the 
invitation of the President and Faculty of Har- 
vard College, to meet in Cambridge next year. 





[From the Economist. } 


STATISTICAL HISTORY OF THE ‘ PENNY 
POST.” 


By a parliamentary return which has this week 
been presented to the House of Commons, we 
have exhibited at one view 4 most interesting 
and instructive history of the results of that great 
experiment in the social and commercial econo- 
my of the country, a8 contained in our postal re- 
gulations. The ‘* penny postage” is marked as 
one of the great reforms of the age; not alone, 
or indeed mainly, because it cheapened the cost 
of sending a letter from the Scotch to the Eng- 
lish metropolis from thirteen pence halfpenny to 
one penny; nor because it enabled two indivi- 
duals, the one living in Orkney, the other at Pen- 
zance, to communicate with each other at no 
greater cost than two others living in different 
parts of London; but because it did involve a 
great principle of increased facilities of commu- 
nication, and as such, was equally valuable in a 
social as in a commercial point of view. How 
far natioual habits and character or commercial 
interests are acted upon by the influence of caus- 
es of this kind, is best understood by the extent 





cing, hence the next meaning, ‘to sifck, i. e. to 
thrust or pierce.’ Again,ifone thing is thrust in- 
\o another, the other necessarily closing a:ound 
it holds it fast, hence it ‘sticks,’ hence again the 
third meaning ‘to stick, to be detained or held 
=< ence again ‘sticky’ means ‘whatever is 
h hesive, as wax, &c.’ Now, there are not less 
4 trv ne meanings directly and inevita- 

. ith the idea of the simple wood- 
€n instrumect which we call a ‘stick’ in the 
pve! od a oa over, and this precise 
guage, in ways not ail te itself in every lan- 

aah Xactly identical, but similar 


te each other—a great and most important fact 
which has been quite overlooked. 


ae foreigner who should, 
anything of such relationship of ideas 

aT ~ . . ’ t 

an Faglish Dictionary and find ‘stick,’ a aie 
piece of wood, ‘stick,’ to adhere, to be held fast; 
stick,’ to thrust, to stab, &e. &c. &e. but 
would at once in his mind accuse the English ol 


Without knowing 


to which the public avail themselves of such fa- 
cilities. All other evidences of the success of 
such experiments on the national interests are in 
some degree matters of opinion. It may be a 
Gestion, in what proportion any one cause out 
of the many—which are always in operstion in 
an advancing community, having the direct ten- 
dency to improve its character, habits, and inter- 
ests—has produced consequences generally ad- 
mitted, when we reason generally from the ob- 
vious changes which have been produced. But 
when we have distinct and unquestionable statis- 
tical facts betore as, exhibiting in clear, intelli- 
gible, and indisputable language, the result of a 
great experiment on the habits of society by the 
best of all tests—the voluntary use of facilities 
put within the reach of the public—there is no 
longer room to doubt the extent and the import- 
ance of such reforms, as elements in the great 
onward course of a nation. 

The success of the postal reform—in its way 





by far the boldest experiment of our time—is 
fortunately of that nature as to be capable of 
clear demonstration. A comparison of statisti- 
cal facts is conclusive on the subject ; and the so- 
cial and commercial advantages which have been 
derived by the country can be easily understood 
to be in proportion to the arithmetical increase 
of communication. There is indeed much room 
for the most pleasing speculations as to the nu- 
merous and indirect consequences of facts brougtit 
to light by the array of figures before us, in their 
influence both upon the private happiness and 
public prosperity of the country. 


LETTERS DELIVERED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Week ending England & Wales Ireland Scotland Total 
Feb. 23,1840 2,495,776 349,923 353,983 3,199,637 
Jan. 21, 1848 —-5,064.532 672,829 645,580 6,382,941 
Showing that while the increase in England has 
been 400 per cent., that in Ireland has been 374 
per ceut., in Scotland 421 per cent., and the ave- 
rage of the United Kingdom 400 per cent. 

The following table shows the exact progress 
during the period in question :— 
Year Gross Revenue Cost of Management Nett Revenue 

£ s. d. £ s. d. gwd 

1840 1,359,466 9 2 858,667 0 St 500,789, 8 8t 
1847 2,181,016 16 0} 1,196,520 1 6} 984,396, 14 6 

It is impossible that the most sanguine can 
have anticipated more remarkable resulis from 
this great experiment; and we do not wonder 
that other countries are thereby encouraged to 
follow our example. 





Mexican Laws anp Decrees Concernine 
Stavery. At the present crisis in our national 
affairs, the public attention is strongly drawn to 
the legislation of Mexico concerning slavery in 
that republic. We have great pleasure in lay- 
ing before our readers the following seasonable 
and authentic information upon the subject, 
which has been furnished to us from the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Washington Union. 


DeprTMeENT oF State, 
Washington, August 12, 1848. . 
Gentlemen: In answer to numerous inquiries 
made at the department by members of Congress 
and others, in relation tothe laws of Mexico 
concerning slaverv, | herewith communicate to 





| 
| 
} 


| Congress of 5th April, 1837, on that subject. 


| 
} 


‘and, in case of disagreement, a third, who shall 


; Shall be no appeal. 


' 


you, for publication, correct translations of the 
decree of President Guerrero of the 15th Sep- 
tember, 1829, and of the act of the Mexican 


Yours, respectfully, James Bucnanan. 
Messrs. Riiehie and Heiss. 


ABOLITION oF SLAVERY. 


The President of the Mexican United States to 
the inhabitants of the republic. 


Be iT KNowN—That, being desirous to sig- 
nalize the anniversary of independence, in the 
year 1829, by an act of natienal justice and ben- 
eficence, which may redound to the advantage 
and support of so inestimable a good; which 
may further insure the public tranquility ; which 
may tend to the aggrandisement of the republic, 
and may reinstate an unfortunate portion of its | 
inhabitants in the sacred rights which nature 
gave to them, and the nation should protect by | 
wise and just laws, comformably with the dis- 
positions of the 30th article of the constituent 
act, employing the extraordinary faculties which 
have been conceded to me, | have resolved to 
decree— 

1. Slavery is and shall remain abolished in the 
republic. 

2 In consequence, those who have hitheito 
been regarded as slaves are free. 

3. Whensoever the condition of the treasury 
shall permit, the owners of the slaves shall be in- 
demnified according to the terms which the law 
may dispose. 

Mexico, Sept. 15, 1829. 

A. D. Jose Maria pe Bocanecra. 





Law for the abolition of Slavery in the Republic. 

Art. 1. Slavery is abolished, without any ex- 
ception, thruaghout the whole republic. 

2. The owners of the slaves manumitted by | 
the present law, or by the decree of September 
15, 1829, shall be indemdified for their interests 
in them, to be estimated according to the proofs 
which may be presented of their personal qual- 
ites ; to which effect, onc appraiser shall be ap- 
pointed by the commissary geueral, or the person 
performing his duties, and another by the owner; 


be appointed by the respective constitutional al- 
cade; and from the decision thus made, there 
The indemnification menti- 
oned in this article shall not be extended to the 
colonists of Texas, who may have taken pant in 
the revolution in that department. 

3. The owners to whom the original docu- 
ments drawn up with regard to the proofs men- 
tioned in the preceding article, shall be delivered 
gratis—shal] themselves present them to the su- 
preme government, which will authorise the gen- 
eral treasury to issue to them the corresponding 
orders for the amount of their respective .nter- 
ests 

4. The paymentof the said orders shall be 
made in the manner which may seem most equi- 
table to the government, with the view of 1econ- 
ciling the rights of indiviouals with the actual 
state of the public finances. 

Aprit 5, 1837. 





Tue Insane. Among the documents printed 
by order of the Senate during the last session, 
is an able Memorial by, Miss D L. Dix, praying 
for a grant of land for the relief and support of 
the indigent curable and incurable insane in the 
United States. It is replete with facts which 
show beyond all question and in the most impres- 
sive manner, that notwithstanding all the efforts 
thus far made, the number of insane not yet pro- 
vided for is very great, and theic condition such 
as to call most imperatively forrelicf. The facts 
are gathered from all parts of the country ; and 
in counection with them it is shown by ample 
evidence that a very large proportion of the suf- 
ferers might be restored to health and usefulness, 
and that well-endowed and well managed hospi- 
tals ought to be provided both for the relief of suf- 
fering and for reasons of public economy. 

The memorialist asks the appropriation of 
5, 000,000 of acres of public lands tobe divided 
among the 30 states of the Union for this hu- 
mane purpose. 

According to the last census, the number of 
insane and idiots in the United States was 17,- 
457, being on an average | to 977 of the popula- 
tion. This however, is full of palpable errors. 
The number put down for Massachusetts is 
1271. ‘The actuai number not in any hospital, 
as ascertained by recent examination, is about 
1500. In South Carolina, according to the cen- 
sus, there was one insane person to 6,158 inhab- 
itants; in Rhode Island 1 to 503! 

The Asylum at Brattleboro’ ought not probab- 
ly to be extended very much beyond its present 
size. It is one of the best, and without excep- 
tion, we believe, the most economical in the count- 
ry,—although its endowment is among the most 
limited. We notice that patients are sent there 
from New Jersey, rather than to their own asy- 
lum, because cheaper. Yet the expense inter- 
feres greatly with its usefulness to our own 
state,—many being witheld from it too long or 
taken away too soon, on account of the cost. 
An appropriation of the public lands would be a 
most welcome gift to so excellent a charity.— 
[Vt. Chron. 





Diseases From InTeEMPERANcE —Dr. Dar- 
win speaking of disease in London, says it Is 
remarked that all the diseases arising from drink- 
ing spirituous liquors are liable to become here- 
ditary, even to the third generation, and gradu- 


LIEUTENANT DALE. 


The death of this gentleman, who was con- 
nected with the late Dead Sea Expedition, tias 
already been noticed in the Register. He was 
a native of Springfield, in this State; and died 
near Seyroot, on the 24:h July last, aged 35.— 
His character has been thus appropriately drawn 
by Rev. Dr. Young,his pastor,in a sermon preach- 
ed Sunday before last on the ‘Changes of Life.” 


Since we last met in this place, letters have 
been recetved, confirming the sad intelligence, a 
few weeks since announcedin the newspapers, 
of the sudden death, ina foreign land, of a young 
officer in our naval service, distinguished for his 
talents and accomplishments, who, when on 
shore, was a resident of this city, andan atten- 
tive and devout worshipper at this altar. He is to 
worship with us no more—for he has been sum- 
moned to a higher end holier service. No more 
shall we see that manly form ascending the aisle, 
nor gaze again upon that intelligent and benign 
countenance. He sleeps ina distant land; by 
strangers honored and by strangers mourned. He 
sleeps on the slopes of Mount Lebanon, on the 
borders of that beautiful Mediterranean which he 
had long wished to visit, on the confines of that 
Holy Land, which he had traversed and surveyed 
with the eye of an artist and with the reverence 
of a Christian, 


He had gone thither, you know, in his offi- 
cial capacity, to survey the shores, and take the 
measurements, and sound the depths of that mys- 
terious Sea, which covers the doomed cities of 
the plain, and in whose salt and bitter waters no 
living thing is found. Theexperience and prac- 
tical skill which he had acquired in the Explor- 
ing Expedition, the splendid history of which is 
illustrated by drawings and sketches fiom his 
pencil, and in his long career of active service in 
the Coast Survey, admirably qualified him for 
this novel and difficult enterprise, and pointed 
him out at once to the commander and projector 
of the Expedition as the person of all others in 
the naval service most competent to accomplish 
the work in a manner creditable to the scientific 
character of our country, 

On the part of Lieutenant Date the work 
was a labor of love, in which not only his mind 
was enthusiastically interested, but his heart 
was deeply engaged. In fact, the undertaking, 
from its scriptural associations, wore something 
of the appearance of a sacred, a religious enter- 
prise. It was not an expedition, like that of the 
Crusaders tothe same land, to rescue by force of 
arms an empty tomb from the hands of the Sara- 
cens, but a peaceful expedition, conceived in the 
spirit of modern science, and whose sole object 
was to determine the topography and investi- 
gate the phenomena of that hitherto unsurveyed 
Sea. 

For this work, though often before attempted 
and commenced, had never been successfully 
completed. 1t was reserved for Lieutenant Date 
and his enterprising associates to accomplish this 
work, and to do it thoroughly, accurately,scien- 
tifieally. On the 8th of April last they launched 
their two metallic boats, one of copper and one 
of iron, upon the Sea of Galilee—the scene of 
so many of our Saviour’s instructions and mira- 
cles,—descended the winding and impetuous 
current of the Jordan, and at the end of eleven 


days, entered the dense and ponderous waters of 


the Dead Sea. They circumnavigated it, meas- 
ured its length, and its bread‘h in various places, 
took the altitude of the mountains which enzom- 
pass it, and fathomed its recessee to the depth 
of thirteen hundred feet. His skilful pencil de- 
lineated the remarkable sceneryof its shores and 
sketched the various objects of a scientific char- 
acter or sacred interest which it was the destgn 
of the Expedition to investigate and explore.— 
He had finished the task assigned him; and 
whatever may be the merits and claims of oth- 
ers, there can be no doubt that the successful 
accomplishment of the work is to be attributed 
in no small degree to the science and talent and 
practical skill of our lamented fiiend and fellow 
worshipper. 

Having fiinished his work, he had started on 
his return to his native land, to the city of his 
adoption, to his happy home, to the church 
where he loved to worship. Preparations were 
making by his family and friends to welcome 
him back, and some of us were anticipating the 
pleasure of hearing from his own lips the 
incidents and adventures of the Expedition, and 
beholding with our own eyes the scenery and 
localities of that interesting region as traced on 
the spot by his practised hand. In the last let- 
terthat he wrote home, he mentioned that he 
should bring with him a sealed flask of the wa- 
ters of the Jordan for his fr end and minister. 


Alas! It was otherwise ordered by infinite 
wisdom. Instead of welcoming him home, his 
family suddenly receive the heart-rending tid- 
ings of his death, and instead of baptizing this 
day the infants ofthe church in the waters of 
that sacred stream in which Jesus was baptized, 
I am called to the sad office of rendering my 
feeble but heart-felt tribute of respect and affec- 
tion to his memory. 


He is gone—that brave, generous, noblemind- 
ed, true-hearted man, is gone—that man of lofty 
principles, of unsullied honor, of uoblemished 
character—that man ofthe gentlest disposition, 
the sweetest temper, the most affectionate heart. 
tion. Alas! that we are to see his face no 
more. Yet we bless God that he died, as he 
had lived, in the service of his country, which 
he loved with the ardor of a patriot, and whose 
character he wished to elevate in the world’s 
esteem not by the glare of bloody victories by 
land or sea, but by the higher and nobler con- 
quests of science and art. I rejoice that he died, 
not on the gun-deck, amidst smoke and carnage 
and the roar of cannon, and the shout of victory, 
but in the discharge of a peaceful and honorable 
mission which his country had assigned him—a 
martyr to the cause of science. I bless God, 
especially, that as he was to die far away from 
home, and from those nearest and dearest to him, 
he was permitted to breathe his last in the quiet 
retirement of the Christian mission-house on 
Mount Lebanon, in that pious and sympathizing 
family, where every thing was done by medical 
skill and watchful attendance and affectionate 
care to alleviate his sufferings and smooth his 
dying pillow. Kind, tender, christian woman 
was there, an angel of mercy, waiting constantly 
at his bed side and ministering to all his wants, 
‘We became,’ writes one of these true sisters of 
charity, ‘intensely interested in him. All the 
manifestations of character were so amiable.— 
We surrounded him with all the comforts our 
mountain home affurds, and watched him day 
and night.’ During bis last illness his thoughts 
reverted to his native land—to his happy home, 
to his beloved family, ‘The daguerreotype like- 
ness of his wife and children he kept under his 
pillow and seemed troubled when it was remov- 
ed. Antonio, his Arab friend, the dragoman of 
the Expedition, said it had been his constant 
companion. 


He died on the field of his labors, in the dis- 
charge of his duties, leaving to his family and 
friends an honored name and memory. When 
such men die, it is consolatory to believe that al- 
though ‘this is the end of earth,’ it is not the end 
of the spirit’s existence. Such bright intellects, 
such warm hearts, such pure spirits, cannot be 
extinguished. They mustlive on, and live for- 
ever. And blessed be God that by the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ this is not merely a hope, but 
an assurance, a certainty. For ‘ we know’ says 
the Apostle, ‘we know that ifour earthly house 
of this tabernacle he dissolved, we have a_ build- 
ing of God, a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens. Wherefore, comfort one 





ally to increase, if the cause be continued, till 








the family becomes extinct. 


another with these words.’ 


, nite benevolence of Deity.” : 
| ‘These extracts show that these impressions of 


A VIEW OF CHANNING. 

The extract below is from an article in Tait’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, which, though not remaik- 
able for any depth of view, is interesting, as it 
shows how Christians are beginning to estimate 
Channiug. We could state several facts show- 
ing that many who have hitherto regarded Chan- 
ning with great prejudice and aversion, are be- 
ginning to see, in the light of his Life and Me- 
moirs, his Christian excellence. The time will 
come when Christians of every name will claim 
and rejoice in his fellowship. 


On the subject of theology, we find him saying 
in one of his leters :— 

‘* Are you humble? By whieh I mean, have 
you such a sense of your unworthiness in the 
sight of God, that you are willing to receive with 
an honest heart the truths which his Son taught, 
to give yourself up like a little child to be furm- 
ed and guided by him, and to receive salvation, 
not as due to your own merits, but as a free and 
undeserved gift of God through Jesus Christ! 
* Whosoever shall not humble himself as this 
little child, shal! not enter the kingdom of God.’” 

In a letter to one of his friends, written from 
Richmond, he thus expresses his general views 
on Christianity :— 

‘* My object is to discover the truth. I wish 
to know what Christ taught, not what men have 
made him teach. I well knew, that, if I began 
with reading polemical divinity, there were ten 
chances to one that | should embrace the system 
of the first author that I studied, whether right 
or wrong. I was certain, that, as Christ came 
to save the world, every truth essential to salva- 
tien must be plainly unfolded in the Scriptures. 
I had also observed that many ministers, instead 
of guiding their flocks to the gates of heaven, 
had become so entangled in controversy as to 
neglect their most solemn charge, the saviug of 
men’s souls. These are the reasons which have 
induced me to apply to the Bible—that only 
source of divine knowledge—and to the bible 
alone. The advantages | have derived from 
such a course seem to prove the propriety of it.” 
; Atter, as we understand, the date of the letter 
| that we have quoted, Mr. Channing thus writes 
j to his uncle :— 

{ ** You may fear, my uncle, least I have fallen 

/a prey to the contagion of example. Thanks to 

{God! ‘I have maintained my ground. The 
sireams of dissipation have flawed by me, and I 
have not felt a wish to taste them. 

| + | will go farther, Sir. I believe that 1 ne- 

| ver experienced that change of heart which is 





| necessary to constitute a Christian, till within a 
(few mouths past. The worldling would laugh 
;at me; he would call conversion a farce. But 
| the man who has felt the influence of the Holy 
| Spirit can oppose fact and experience to empty 
| declaration and contemptuous sneers. You re- 
; member the langusge of the blind man whom 
i Jesus healed—* This | know, that whereas I 
| was blind, now I see.’ Such is the language 





| which the real Christian may truly utter. Oace, | 
, and not long ago, | was blind, blind to my own | 


/eondition, blind to the goodness of God, and | 


| blind to the love of my Redeemer. Now I be-| 
‘hold with shame and confusion the depravity 
'and rotteuness of my heart. Now 1 behold with 
‘love and admiration the long-suffering and infi- 


theology at that time consisted with orthodox 
{ tenets, although, even in his Richmond corres- 
pondence, one of his friends says :-— 
** From an observation in one of your letters, 
cxpressive of a doubt of the vicarious character 
| of Christ, | am induced to think that you have 
| not read Butler with that attention he deserves.’’ 
We are bound, therefore, to suppose that 
| doubts of the system in which he had been taught 
|to trust, were first intruduced in his mind at | 
Richmond, where he was left, as he always com- | 
| plains, companiouless, to wrestle with his own | 
| thoughts as best he might’; and, from the quo- | 
| tations we have made, they seem to have been 
somewhat wandering and speculative. 
| We have carefully examined the different vow 
| lumes in order to ascertain exactly the views en- 
|tertained by Dr. Channing on this—the most 
|important certainly of all inquiries. They do 
| not appear to have been definite. He speaks of 
the bénefit of an Evangelical ministry. He was 
most zealous in the fermation of prayer meet: | 
ings. He took a considerable interest in promot | 
ing ** the observance of the Sabbath,’’ in con- 
tradistunction to its employment, wholly or part- 
ly, in business or amusement. He was very 
earnest in seeking the advancement of Bible and 
Missionary Societies. His writings and corres- 
pondence express the strongest imaginable love 
to Jesus Chnst. That was, if we might use the 
phrase in this case, ** his ruling passion,’’ or it 
is better much to.say his master affection, that 
guided all others. We are referring to the evi- 
dence furnished by his published correspondence 
and writings. He believed in some mysterious 
way, which is not clearly explained, that Jesus 
Christ came to save the world; that he himself, 
, if saved at all, was to be so through the media- 
tion and intercession of the Redeemer; and yet 
he does not appear to have believed in the atone- 
ment. In the Unitarian controversy, we find 
him acting with those who, he says, vol. i., 
page 389, believed only in the humanity of Jesus 
Christ : 
‘*] trast that the statement which has now 
been made will not be considered as casting the 
least reproach on those amongst us who believe 
in the simple humanity of JesusChrist. Whilst 
I differ from them in opinion, 1 have certaiuly 
no disposition to deny them the name and privi- 
leges of Christians, There are gentlemen of 
this class, whom I have the happiness to know, 
in whom I discover the evidence of a scrupulous 
uprightne% and a genuine piety ; and there are 
others whose characters, as portrayed by their 
biographers, appear to me striking examples of 
the best influences of Christianity.” 
His own opinion, and that of the majority of 
his friends, is stated in the previous page tu have 
been very different :— 
‘* We agreed in our late conference, that a 
majority of our brethren believed that Jesus 
Christ is more than a man, that he existed be- 
fore the world, that he literally came from hea- 
ven to save our race, that he sustains other offi- 
ces than those of a teacher and witness to the 
truth, and that he still acts for our benefit, and is 
our intercessor with the Father. This we 
agreed to be the prevaient sentiment of our bre- 
thren.”’ hee om 
The diversity upon this point is radical. The 
teaching founded on the one faith must necessa- 
rily be a very different matier from the teaching 
founded on the other; and the difficulty of par- 
ties acting together, in a religious capacity, whose 
opinions are not in anison on this point, appear 
insurmountable. We take Dr. Channing’s 
statement of the effect caused by this differ- 
ence. At vol. i., page 298, he says, writing iu 
1810 :-— ° 
** Jesus Christ is the Son of God in a peculiar 
sense, the Temple of the Divinity, the brightest 
image of his glory. In seeing him we see the 
Father. On this account it is delightful to con- 
template him. It is delightful to think that his 
mildness, compassion, forbearance, and unwea- 
ried goodneas are beams, reflections of the char- 
acter of the universal Father. No other mani- 
festation is so suited to teach us that God is 
love.” 
In the same volume, page 300, he makes the 
following very strong observations, in reference, 
as we understand them, to those who believed 
only in the humanity of Jesus Christ, regarding 
Him as the great historical character and a pro- 
phet — : ; 
‘<1 hope I am not insensible to the obligations 
of virtue, and piety, and benevolence, . however 











fee] how lovely is virtue—never do I feel so 
deeply my own wretchedness, unworthiness, and 
guilt—never do I so earnestly desire to subdue 
my evil passions, and to put om humility and 
universal love, as when I behold the glory of 
God in the face, in the actions, in the words of 
Jesus Christ. 

‘, Can we read this solemn declaration of Jesus 
without wonder and veneration? We now see 
him in a situation where every thing tended to 
depress his mind. We see him surrounded by 
men who he well knew would ridicule his claims, 
and make them the foundation of,bis ruin. We 
see him in circumstances in which ambition and 
every earthly interest united to oppose the asser- 
tion of this high character. From his silence 
we see that at this trying moment he was per- 
fectly composed, not agitated, net provoked, nor 
hurried to imprudence by violence of passion, 
but capable of the calmest anticipation of the 
consequences of his acknowledgment. In this 
situation, when the solemnity of an oath was 
imposed on him, and when life or death rested 
on the words he uttered, we hear him breaking 
that silence which calumny could not interrupt, 
and in the most firm, serious, and majestic lan- 
guage, claiming the honors of the Son of God, 
of the promised Messiah, of the Saviour of the 
world. We not only heat him assenting to the 
question, ‘ Art thou the Christ” but adding to 
his assent a declaration of his glory, which he 
must have known would have been peculiarly 
offensive to the Jews, and applying to himself 
language which, under the old dispensation, had 
been limited to God,—thus expressing his in- 
timate union with the Father. If we consider 
the solemnity of the occasion, and the lan- 
guage employed by Christ, we are authorized 
in saying, that, if Jesus did not declare the 
truth, he was not merely a common deceiver, 
but the very worst of deceivers. But how can 
this be reconciled with his whole life and doc- 
trines? and how could a man of such a charac- 
ter have made such a profession in circumstances 
which threatened nothing bus hamiliation and 
suffering ?’’ 

There was little or no change in Dr. Chan- 
ning’s subsequent life. His position was that of 
a high Arian. He claimed to hold the views of 
Dr. Isaac Watts; although, so far as we can re- 
member the opinions expressed by this English 
divine, they materially differ from any thing that 
we read in Channing's works; while the latter 
avowed that he could not assent to the views of 
Ur. Priestly, and held on this great topic, and 
kindred subjects, a position not so clear and defi- 
nite as that taken by him on questions of infinite- 
ly less importance to himself and to others, on 
almost every other question to which he had 
turned his attention. 

The Calvinistic doctrines were the objects of 
his greatest enmity. Onno other topic did he 
ever express the same intensity of bitter feeling. 

We do not wish to examine farther his theolo- 
gical tenets, because the quotations that we have 
already nade are ample to show, that on this, 
the profession of his life, his mind held a less 
steady grasp, cast a weaker and more flickering 
light, than on any other question that exercised 
his talents or aroused his genius. Suill, we may 
say that he entered a war of words regarding the 
marked distinctions of Calvinism that might be 
freely leftto men of less mental width. “Words,” 
rather than ‘* ideas,” are the ‘* horrors” that he 
and others have summoned up in this controver- 
sy ; for from what moral difficulty are we freed 
by substituting for ** decree” the word ‘* permis- 
sion,” in the case of Him without whose permis- 
sion the ocean tosseth never the smallest pebble 
on the strand. 

One set of phrases may sound less harshly 
than another; but the idea ever remains the 
same, 1f omnipotence and omniscience enter into 
our consideration. Might it not be wise for all 
parties to confess, that, in the dark twilight of 
the morn, when they have only so much light as 
maketh clear the path around and immediately 
before them, they have quarrelled regarding the 
minutie of far distant scenery, on which there 
falls not yet more brightness than sufficeth to 
mark its bold outlines? and may it not be unwise 
to struggle regarding phrases that a strict Jogi- 
cal inquiry will necessarily converge to one point, 
and that a point on which a full ray has not yet 
been cast, because none was needed? 

There was one topic connected with Calvin- 

ism, because taught by several of the gloomiest 
theologians of that school, but not certainly held 
by many of the men whoare counted Calvinists, 
that appears to have exercised a strong bias on 
Dr. Channing; as might indeed have been ex- 
pected from the natural kindness of his heart. 
We may describe that doctrine as ‘the 1eproba- 
tion of some infants.’ Certainly we cannot con- 
ceive how that terrible notion ever entered a hu- 
man breast; but it came not out of the Bible, 
which, where it teaches anything on the topic, 
teaches the reverse. It is lovely to think, staad- 
ing by the corpse of a little child, whose spirit 
has known neither the temptations nor the sins 
of time—has lived and passed away unconscious 
of all the evil and the good in life—of how many 
such is the kingdom of heaven. And that has 
nothing to do with the corruption or the sinful- 
ness indigenious to human nature. The Bible 
amply provides for and covers all doubts arising 
on that ground. 
It must be acknowledged, that in Dr. Chan- 
ning’s theology there was a nervous wavering, 
that may have partly arisen from his caution in 
forming decisions; partly from a balancing be- 
tween the doctrines of his youth and the creed 
of his adoption; partly. because he loved the 
practices, activity, and enthusiasm of those 
whoin he seems to have left, more than the stern 
inte!lectualism of the party whom he joined ; 
partly because, we should likewise say, he stoud 
almost alone, without the farthest verge of what 
are styled evangelical or orthodox principles, 
and yet so close upon the edge, that a frequent 
hearer or an attentive reader might for long 
suppose that he was within that circle, and fail 
to detect the character of the ground on which 
he had chosen to stand. This apparent uncer- 
tainty was not real—at least it was not able to 
affect his own peace of mind and his own hap- 
piness. Few men seemed to have lived more 
cheerfully, labored more devotedly, and died 
more confidently, than the celebrated preacher 
of Boston, 





VOYAGE FROM NAPLES TO MILAN. 


Embarrassments from ignorance of foreign lan- 
guages.—The Milan Cathedral.— Sarcophagus 
of Carlo Borromeo.—-Leonardo da Vinci's 
painting of the Last Supper.—Contrast between 
American and European Cities. 


[From Rev. H. W. Bellows’ Correspondence in the 
Christian Inquirer. ] 


Zuricu, July 23, 1848. 


After nine days of wondering at the beauty of 
Naples, its bay, its volcanoes, its unburied cities, 
its classical neighborhood,—we embarked on 
Friday afternoon, July 14th, in the French war 
steamer, Sesostris, for Genoa. Most fortunate 
were we in the arrival of this steamer at Naples 
at the moment, for the Capri, on which we had 
engaged a passage some days before, was taken 
from the route at the last hour, to serve the ne- 
cessities of the government in rebellious Cala- 
bria, and our prospects were somewhat dark, 
until the Sesostris appeared and saved us from 
all delay. There are many lines of steamsbips 
on the Mediterranean, and ordinarily there 1s 
daily communication between the principal 
ports ; but the present disturbances In — have 
disarranged the whole system, and ayer oe 
consequently, subjected to the most ene ad 
lays. We found the Sesostris an excellent ship; 
clean, steady, and well found. Coming from 
Malta, and forming a link in the mail-line from 
Egypt, her passengers were a motley company. 





displayed, however enforced. But never do | 


every European nation, to give variety to the 


Greek and Turk, united with representatives of 


spectacle, and to complete the resemblance to 
Babel, which the ordinary confasion of tongues 
in continental travel is continually bringing up. 
By the way, the English and the Americans 
possess less of the gift of tongues, than any civ- 
lized people. It is mortifying to find every 
continental European, having the least preten- 
siors to a liberal education, talking fluently two 
or three languages, while the English and the 
Americans are rarely able to speak even bad 
French. No people can so ill afford to be igno- 
rant of the languages of the Continent as they ; 
for pride prevents their employing the means of 
making themselves intelligible, which a French- 
man or Italian would not hesitate to use. Pos- 
sessing, as we do, much less of the universal 
language of gesture and signs than the people of 
continental Europe, it is a far greater misfortune 
to us to be so ignorant of the only Jangoage, 
which has now become almost general, the 
French. Acquaintance with it is indispensable 
to the comfort and usefulness of European trav- 
el. Indeed, it is almost impossible for the trav- 
eller to form any just idea of the present condi- 
tion of things in any country, without a tolerable 
knowledge of its language. Inthe public con- 
veyances, the hotels, and the shops, one might 
constantly be obtaining precisely the information 
he wants from the common people, were there 
not built up this invisible wall of a mutual igno- 
rance of each other's speech. It is strange, 
yet true, that the American traveller, ignorant 
of [talian, actually knows less of what is now 
going on in Italy during this most exciting and 
eventful period, than if he were at home.-— 
There the newspapers would keep him informed 
ot what was transpiring, and he would have 
communication with intelligent people, whons 
he might question. Bat in Italy, the very city 
in which one is staying may be running over 
with excitement, and everybody’s face full of 
meaning—a revolution may be in progress, or a 
siege expected, and the trave'ler remain as ig- 
norant, and as helplessly so, as if he were hang- 
ing in a balloon, alone, two miles above the 
scene. In short, events transpire under his nose, 
and the first the traveller knows of them, is a 
fortnight afterwards, when reaching Paris by 
mail, they are returned to him in Galignani’s 
English newspaper, in a shape intelligible. 

But our steamer is meanwhile making rapid 
progress, This was our first adventure upon 
the Mediterranean. The sea was calm and the 
sky clear, and the coast within two or three 
miles, as we made our way to Civita Vecchia. 
The Appenines form a glorious prospect, and 
the shore along which we had recently rode with 
delight, now gave us a new pleasure in the dis- 
tant view from the sea. 

We passed, in going out of the bay, near to 
the ancient Puteoli, Cume, and Baie, scenes 
which the genius of Cicero has rendered so in- 
teresting, and which we had previously visited. 
The Elysian Fields which sloped down to the 
Meditterranean, just as we turned Ischia, looked 
worthy of being chosen as the abode of the 
blessed. 


The first painful incident in our journey ocenr- 
red as we lay, on the second morning of our voy- 
age, in the hathor of Leghorn. A young man, 
; who had come aboard at Civita Vecchia, whose 
jappearance had interested us, was suddenly 
j seized with faintness and extreme difficulty of 
| breathing, which no remedies that were applied 
‘did the least to relieve. He sat upon a sofa on 
\ deck, supported by a good Catholic priest, who 
appeared to be whispering prayers for his spirit, 
i while the surgeon of the ship, afforded him such 
aid as his skill suggested. But it soon became 
evident that he was growing worse, and then the 
captain, who feared that if he died aboard, his 
ship might be detained for twenty days in quar- 
‘antine, ordered him tu be carried on shore. He 
survived the landing only a half hour. It was 
impossible not to place ourselves in the position 
of this unfortunate young man, struck down so 
unex pectedly—dying among strangers, and on 
his way to his home and family at Milan: hur- 
ried out of the ship in his last moments, when 
his looks seemed to entreat quiet,—denied ad- 
mission at the hotels, and only reaching the 
public hospital in time to breathe his last. A 
pretty spaniel which he had brought on board, 
was the only creature among those that sur- 
rounded his death-bed, whose grief had any 
deeper source than ordinary human sympathy. 
We covld not but notice the slackness and indif- 
ference with which this whole case was treated 
by the captain and passengers, compared with 
the energy and interest it would have called 
forth, had it been on buard an American ship.— 
We did not see a single officer of the ship, ex- 
cept the surgeon, volunteer the least aid or sym- 
pathy, and it seemed to us that the man would 
have been saved had he been in the hands of an 
American crew, or had the benefit even of such 
household remedies as we were anxious to ap- 
ply. But all assistance was declined, and even 
prohibited by the doctor, whose aid seemed to 
be confined to offering a bottle of ether, where 
an active blister appeared to promise the only 
relief to the struggling lungs of the sufferer.— 
We more fervently than ever put np the travel- 
ler’s prayer, ‘‘May I die among my kindred !” 
Another night brought us to Genoa, where 
we had passed five days on our land journey to- 
wards southern Italy. We took one hasty 
glance at the Strada Nuova, and another at the 
picturesque costume of the Genoese women, 
whose head-dress shames the caps, bonnets, and 
turbans of all christendom, and heathendom,— 
and then nade our way acioss the Appenines, 
and the rich, dull plain of Lombardy ; across the 
Po and its miserable bridge of boats, through 
Pavia to Milan. 


The great object of interest here is, of course, 
the Duomo—after St. Peters, probably the most 

celebrated cathedral in Europe. The interior is 

heavy and grave, wofully dark and very bare. 
The ceiling which is beautifully. formed, turns 
out to be painted. The capitals of the columns 
are formed with statues, which have a very mis- 
placed appearance. ‘The four rows of immense 
columns, which, in certain points of view, pro- 
duce a magnificent efiect, particularly in the 
perspective aisles, crowd the interior so as to di- 
minish the apparent size The narrowness of 
the nave and the smallness of the dome, are fat- 
alto a very fine effect. The apparent bareness 
of this cathedral is all the more melancholy, 
when the visitor comes to discover the riches of 
sculpture lost in the darkness of the semi-circu- 
lar passage, behind the greataltar. Some of the 
most elaborate bas-reliefs in Europe are to be 
found in this obscure place. The most graceful 
and rich variety of Cariatides, support the arch- 

es; and here, too, is hid the famous flayed stat 
ue, whose author is unknown, in everything but 
his name, but which is as marvellous in its exe- 
cutiou as it is disgusting in its subject. Be- 
neath the great altar is the famous tomb of Car- 

lo Borromeo, which we visited more out of re- 
spect to the memory of that true saint, than 
from curiosity to see his splendid mausoleam.— 

The inside of the small chapel in which his body 

lies, is formed of plates of solid silver, wrought 
in bass-reliefs, which celebrate the principal 
events of his life. The sarcophagus is made of 
rock crystal, set ingold, forming a transparent 
coffin, through which appears the mummy of the 
saint, clethed in the richest archiepiscopal robes, 
with a erozier, as costly as gold and jewels can 

make it; a crown suspended over his head, and 

across of large emeralds—the gift of Maria 
Theresa, empress of Austria, and valued at a 
million of francs—hung over his breast. The 

face, the only part of the saint which is bare, is 

as black and shapeless, as an Egyptian mum- 
my’s features, The crystal coffin is enclosed in 
a silver one, whose sides are slid up and down 
by machinery, which ix costs five francs to put 
in motion, ‘The estimated value of this small 
chapel is four million francs, Aswe heard in 
Milan that a considerable portion of the church 
plate was to be melted down for the support of 
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the war, it would not surprise us to learn that 
the silver walls of this chapel had been turned 
into leaden bullets, to meet the exigencies of 
the Lombard exchequer, and to satisfy the en- 
thusiasm of the people, who to be united as one 
man gainst the Austrian dominion. This silver 
has been so smoked by the votive candles, that 
it looks no better than Jead already. 

The contrast which the exterior of the Milan 
Duomo offers to the interior, is very striking. 
It is as light, ornate, and elegant witaout, 2s It 
is heavy, bold and melancholy within. imagine 


Niagara suddenly frozen, and then inverted, 


with its iey stalactites glittering in the san, and 
you have a rude idea of the effect of the thousand 
marble pinnacles of the Duomy, light, aad white 
as snow, seen against the summer sky of Italy. 

The base of the cathedral is much stained by 
age, so that some of the lower statues are perfect- 
ly black in the exposed parts, and vivedly white 
elsewhere, reminding one of Caravaggio 8 school 
of painting. The general effect of the facade is 
exceedingly satisfactory, far finer, indeed, than 
St. Peters. As mach cannot be said of the grand 
pinnacle that surmounts the cathedral. It has a 
Moorish or outlandish appearance, and although 
exquisite in itself, and in its delicate details, and 
most beautiful, when looked at trom the roof of 
the Duomo, it detracts from the general effect, 
and suggests the want of a much more elevated, 
and more substantial spire. Indeed, it may be 
considered as a rather coademnatory sentence to 
say that the glory of the cathedral is only seen 
fiom the roof. |i is there that its five thousand 
stataes and its marble flower-bed, formed by the 
infiattely varied poiuts of the parapets, and the 
exquisitely delicate workmanship of the piona- 
cles, and the thorough, unsparing lavish finish of 
those parts of the edifice which add nothing to 
the general effect, and are only seen on search— 
first disclose themselves ; the infinite labor and 
costliness of the Duomo cannot be estimated 
from any other pving of view. Notwithstanding 
the number of statues en the Duomo, there are 
none ioo many, nor are they wilfully multiplied; 
or in such a way as to give a confused crowd of 
figures. Each pinnacle fas in the niches of its, 

successive stories, as many statues as it has sides 

so that a single pinnacle may have nearly a hun- 

dred, It will be easily seen, how, in this way, 
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‘THE MISSION OF JESUS, THAT ALSO OF HIS 
DISCIPLES. 


The mission of Jesus is that also of his disci- 
ples. ‘As my Father hath sent me,’ said he, 
‘even so send | you.’ They are to perform the 
deeds of merey which he performed, to teach 
the truths which he taught, to carry forward to 
its accomplishment the work which he sealed 
with his blood—the salvation of mankind. The 
nature and full extent of the mission of Jesus 
did not at once dawn on the minds of those 
whom he gathered around him as his follow- 
ers. Not until he wastaken away from them 
by death, not until through much communion 
and prayer afierward, did the light suddenly 
come into their minds; and even then, on the 
day of Pentecost, they only began to see. 

Christianity, if it was a spiritual kingdom, so 
was it designed to reach and elevate men’s tem- 
poral condition through the spiritual. If it 
reached into the life to come, it had the promise 
also of the life that now is. It was designed to 
produce a state of the world in which those 
prophecies uttered in the previous ages should 
have their accomplishment, which held out to 


fusion of knowledge, of justice and love. 

It was the expectation of primitive christians 
that this new order of things would be consum- 
mated very soon—even in their own day. The 
| clouds of persecution, and the various obstacles 

in their way, they supposed would soon disap- 
pear, and if not a perpetual, at least a millennial 
period of glory set in—a period of a thousand 





men’s hopes, happiness on earth from the dif-| 








iNastration, exposition of true religion—not ex- 
clusively so; for the truth shines from nature 
also— but they are the fullest embodiment. 

Frror, superstitious views, religious bondage, 
are a hindrance to development. If men enter 
tain right views on the highest subjects, they will 
be right on other subjects. Now in respect to 
Jesus Christ, whatever else or more he may be, 
he is a complete specimen of Christianity. Re- 
ceive his history as true, and we have a light to 
guide us in this great experiment of life. He 
shows what our relations are to God, and to one 
another. Such being the case, we can hardly 
exaggerate the importance of his life. 

But how do we know that we have hig verita- 
ble history! Suppose we cannot ascertain when 
and how it was written, that{delusior and fraud 
have had their agency in its composition, still 
we may know whether the facts be substantially 
true. If you carry a diamond to one who knows 
the quality of precious stones, he does not care 
how, or when, or where it was found; he knows 
it is a diamond. I cannot tell, said Dr. F., when 
the facts of the life of Christ were written; I 
cannot prove to you by any arguments, that 
they have not suffered as all other composi- 
tions have suffered from one cause and another; 
stil] just as certain as a diamond is a diamond, 
we can determine from their intrinsic character 
what they really are. Man can tell what is true. 
Deny that he possesses the power to discern 
between truth and falsehood, and you deny that 
he is areasonble being. He may not at once 
distinguish; his passions and his preferences 
may bias him; nor can he see the truth except 
when looking for it; still he has the power to 
discern it. Life and daily experience will disci- 
pline and improve this power. If we are re- 
solved to ascertain not what is pleasing to us, 





_ bat what is true, we shall be able to discern 


where the number of iarge pinnacles exiends to | years, This expectation has never died out of | what is trae—whether the writings that contain 
thirty or forty, with an indefinite number of | the Church, notwithstanding all her disappoint-| the life of Christ were woven in the loom of 


smaller ones, he numberof statues may reach 
the estimate of five thousand; adding those on 
the four sides, and on the capitals of the columns. 
The Duomo is yet unfinished, and the stagings 
still stand on different parts of the roof. The 
beauty of some of the newest portions is indes- 
cribable. One pinnacle recently finished has 
been twenty years in building, and each genera- 
tion for centuries to come may find something 
which the original plan requires to be added. — 
Ia the recent revolution in Milan, when the Mila- 
nese drove the Austrians from the city, after a 
contest of five days, the reof of the Cathedral 
was occupied by the Austrians, who fired from 
it upon the Milanese. 
from a portion of the building, and did considera- 
ble damage in various ways. It is frightful to 
think of the exposure of these costly and preci 
ous works of art, in the present state of fialy. 
Works, such as the civilization of the future, 
gives us jitthe hope or wish for ever seeing re- 
peated, since they are beauties which despotism 
and superstition have produced among an other- 
wise hideous offspring. 

‘The only rain we felt in Italy, caught our 
party upon the roof of the Duomo, and imprison- 
ed us in the belfry for an hour, where we had to 
choose between being stunned and drowned. An 
upholding of the skies relieved us from a dilem- 
main which unanimity of opinion was not to be 
expected,—the ladies perferting the splitting of 
their ears to the spoiling of their silks, and the 
geutlemen a thorough drenching to the tongue- 
ing of the bells, and the loss of breakfast. 


They stripped the lead | 


| 


ments hitherto. She has held up before 
her as a visiun yet to be realized, when they 
shall not hurt nor destroy among men; when the 


knowledge of the Lord shall fil} the earth as the 


mon Father of mankind shall be done on earth 
as itis in heaven. 


,er, or rather why the day is still distant, an an- 
swer may be given in the greatness of the work 
to be accomplished. Another may be that 
Christians, whom Jesus hath sent as he was sent 
by the Father, have not so fully understood their 
mission as he. This imperfect comprehension 
of the nature of their work may have been partly 
[owing to the limited nature of their faculties, 


| 
| and to the fact that a providen:ial way must be 





even see, their full work—a providential way 
| not fully opened to them by him with whom a 
| thousand years are as a day, 

While the Church has entertained this vision of 
a happy future for our earth ,heridea of the salva- 


| tion to be sought has been for centuries that of a 


salvation from wrath to come in a future world. 


Her energies have been devoted tothis point. The | 


waters cover the sea; when the will of the com-| 


If we ask why this has not been realized soon- | 


prepared for them before they could do, or could | 


| truth, or are the airy tissue of a fable. 


There is a ground of credence, said Dr. Fur- 
ness, more srtisfactory than authority, viz., in 
the fact itself. Supposing that authority is 
wanting, yet if we find on examination that the 
facts are in harmony with the known principles 
of reason and with all things that are, we are 
satisfied. 





lf they are not in harmony, they are 
a tangled tissue that cannot be woven into the 
| fabric of reality. It may be that the fact which 
| is told is such that we cannot receive or deny 
| it— we then set it aside fur future examination. 
| Turn now to the history of Christ. How can 
| we know it to be true’ Observe how the facts 
cohere with one another—how they are in 
harmony with nature. This proves their re- 
| ality. 
One characteristic greatly facilitates the in- 
quiry. 





The life of Christ abounds with allus-| 


_ ions to customs, it deals so plentifully with par- | 


| ticulars, with dates, &c. 
| cohere with one another and the scope of history, 
' they are true. 
ality. 
Look at the baptism of Jesus. The heavens 
were opened to his spirit, and the dove of peace 


We see the evidence of their re- 


| happy earthly future for men would come, if it, descended into his bosom, as he came up from 
| should come at all, by direct divine interposition | the waters of the Jordan. I cannot tell = 
said Dr. F., how profoundly [ believe all this. 
I feel that Jesus and John were there. 


In a building little better than a stable—a pur- 
pose it served when the Fiench were in lialy,— 
is te be seen all that remains of the magnificent |—the Son of man appearing in the clouds of 
pictare of the Last Sapper, by Leonardo da | heaven, who would destroy all enemies by the 
Vinci. [tis in an exceedingly faied condition, | 
but neither the spoils of time, nor the more fa- 
tal caresses of restorers, have been able to obli- 
terate its extraordinary merits. The excellence 
and effectiveness of the design is such, as to 
maze the work almost independent of cholor, and 
its great lines have not been disturbed either by 
damp or repainting. It is difficult to say how 
far the familiarity which Morghen’s masterly 
eugraving lias given us with this picture, sup- 
plies what is now wanting in the original as we 
look upon it, but certain it is, that, aided by the 
recollections of that, the life sige of the original, 
and the attendant reflection that it is the verita- 
ble work of the great master, combine to give 
the picture itself a power which no engravings | : 
of it possess. After the accounts given of the | with her oe of salvation to come in another 
absolutely ruined state of the work, we were j life, and this liturgy became the statute book for | 
most agreeably surprised to find it in a condition | her priestsand people in place of the record of | 
perfect enough to produce the highest emotions 
which art aims to communicate. 

The two galleries at Milan, amid much that is 
very uninteresting, contain a few first rate pic- 
tures; but nothing there engaged our attention 
so much, as the Jarge collection of sketches and 
cartoons of the first masters, and particularly of | 
da Vinci. The exquisite waggery of some of 
the carricatures, hastily drawn in moments of | mission—the duty of his followers. 


| men around the Church, their destitution, their | ‘he test of action,and that it is in harmony with 


ignorance,—these the Chureh made for centu-| "9'"Fe- 

'ries no efforts to relieve permantly. It boilt So in respect to the temptations—there is the 
| magnificent cathedrals, it endowed monasteries, After this re- 
| but left mankind in ruins still. It bestowed tem- 
| porary alme, yet so as rather to promote the 
‘evil of poverty, as we witness among Catholic Jesus must be by himself. He was driven by 
the Spirit into the wilderness. All this is in 
harmony with the highest laws and with the 
Jesus was no vision- 


same accordance with mature. 
vealing of the heavens, there came a season of 


depression. Afier strength came weakness. 


nations to thisday. And (what was perhaps| 
| the most of a hindrance to the accomplishment 
‘of the mission of Jesus,)she constructed a litur-| deepest truths of nature. 


i ‘ —and what 
| gy ofsacied service and devotion, in harmony | ?'Y being, but the man of Nazareth and wha 
- aman! How serene' How divinely has he ex- 


em plified the true life! 
1 have, said Dr. F., ofien tried to divest my- 
the instructions of Jesus. 
In God’s good time, after the hinderances| "#09, and to look at the history of Christ as 
more of human infirmity, let us believe, than of ‘hough it was the first time ] ever heard of him; 


wilful sin in the Chureb, the word of God was| and I have never been able to think oth- 
'erwise than that the life of Christ was the most 


brought forth again, and men began to study 
wonderful, and that he was the man of men. 


afresh the teachings of Jesus—the nature of his| 


| 
I see 
brightness of his coming. The degradation of| the fact of the baptism of Jesus, as a truth put} 





If we find these facts | 





self of the feelings and ideas acquired by educa- | 





abandonment, by the most serious and learned of 
the great masters, possess the interest that a pun 
by Milton, or a jest from Pascal would excite. 
ut more than this, drawings in pencil or chalk 


tion, and subject to no mischances and sbate- 
ments by the additions and finishings of hours 
when genius leaves her work to mere talent— 
satisfy, have an effect in which the most elabo- 
rate works of their authors are wanting. 

Milan is the neatest city in ltaly. ‘The streets 
are comparatively broad, and although it boasts 
but one fountain, itis cleaner than many that 
have fountains in every square. The drive about 
the ramparts, shaded with beautiful trees, affords 
a charming resort to the citizens, and our enjoy- 


ment of it added to the general conviction we | 


have, of the dreadful destitution of our Ameri- 
can cities in public promenades and drives. The 
miserly provisions, the improvident arrangements 
of our builders of cities for the recreation aud 
health of the citizens, by public gardens and ex- 
tensive parks and drives, makes us wish that 
some intelligent and right-minded despot would 
seize the public purse and the executive chair in 
every great city in the Union, for a sufficient 
space to pull down, with a decision like Napo- 
leon’s, whatever rencers great central or circum- 
ainbient promenades and parks impossible. We 
fulfil only one part of the duty resting upon all 
who behold and enjoy the boulevards and parks 
that adorn every city in Europe, in speaking 
with earnestness of the American niggardliness 
in respect to this kind of public improvement. 
There should be a sacred Jeague formed among 
travellers, to render in their testimony against 
our unpardonable negligence and penny-wise po- 
licy in regard to open spaces and public walks in 
cities. ‘The great city of New York is without 
a public drive, and should not pretend to any 
completeness until it possesses one. The splen- 
did opportunity which the two rivers offer to 
form a public drive, extending perhaps a mile 
along the shore of both, and connected by shaded 
streets properly paved with smooth stones, across 
the city, say Fourteenth street and some broad 
street a mile higher up, ought to be improved 
before the extending commerce makes the ap- 
propriation of the river banks too costly and diffi- 
eult. The first outlay in an enterprise of this sort 
should be generous, and it would be speedily re- 
turned to the city by the additional attractiveness 
it would create, the new esprit de corps it would 
inspire in the citizens, and the increased order, 
health, and virtue, which a proper provision for 
the innocent enjoyment of the mass of the peo- 
ple always produee. 





Peace Convention.—A Convention for the 
purpose of influencing the public opinion of the 
Christian and civilized world in favour of substi- 
tuting some other and more rational mode of set 
tling international differences than an appeal to 
bratal foree, was held at Brussels on the 20th, 
Qist, and 22d August. The three particular 
points brought forwaid for consideration were, 
introdaction of an Arbitration Clause in all inter- 
national treaties—the establishment of a High 
Court ot Nations for the settlemeat of interna 
tional disputes, and the General Disarmament of 
Nations. The invitation was confined to those 
who hold that all war is inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christianity. 


| / . 
|} ever was that idea prominent in respect to the 


| salvation of men. Tobe saved in the life to 


justification by faith alone in the merits of Christ, 

la the providential course of things,Christians 
have had their attention turned to sume particu- 
lar evils, as for instance slavery, and they have 
asked, Ought this soto be? Only few voices 
asked it, at first, as only afew saw clearly it 
ought not so to be; but they increased, and sla- 
| weap was done away in England where the voices 
were first 1aised against it. The question has 
| found utterance here in our own land also, and 
| no conviction is clearer now than that itisa 
wrong which ought not to exist longer, and 
which must be removed. Nay more, it is an 
increasing conviction in the Church itself, that 
the Church,—not the Church exclusively north, 
'but the entire American church, South and 
North,—are responsible for the continuance of 
slavery; that if it willed the evil would cease.— 
| A position like this—and many feel its force 
| deeply—they feel its force as applicable espe- 
cially to the Chureh where slavery exists,—a 
position like this has made a rent through which 
more light comes. Christian men are beginning 
to ask with more earnestness than ever before in 
relation to other existing evils, Ought these 
things.so to be? They turn to the destitution, 
the ignorance, the degradation of large numbers 
of our fellow-men around, and ask, Ought these 
things so tobe? With these feelings they turn 
to the New Testament, and seek anew to under- 
stand more truly the will of the Master as con- 
tained in its records—the nature and extent of 
his mission—and the consequent duty of his dis- 
ciples. We are all beginning to see it so clear- 
ly that we wonder any should miss the mean- 
ing ; and yet for ages has it been missed. 





THE AUTUMNAL CONVENTION AT NEW 
BEDFORD. 


Those who came to attend this meeting of 
our Unitarian body, on their arrival at the Cen- 
tre Chapel (Rev. Mr. Thomas’) were directed to 
the hospitable homes of the people of New Bed- 
ford. At half past seven, Tuesday evening, at the 
ist. Congregational Charch (Rev. Mr. Weiss’.) 
Rev. Dr. Furness ¢f Philadelphia preached a 
sermon from Acts xvi. 31,—‘‘Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

The facts of the life of Christ, said Dr. Fur- 
ness, ure the most important of any in the world. 
Rightly apprehended, — which they have not 
been,—they would revolutionize the opinions and 
feelings of the world. They are an embodiment, 











} 
|come; to be saved from endless hell in the fu-| 
by a master hand, done in moments of inspira- | tyre world; for this Luther and Calvin preached | 


See how he 
stands a spotless model of grace and beauty. Be 
it even that his life is obscured by fable, it is 
nevertheless the one radiant point flashing up- 
ward and onward, showing that Creation is the 
mansion of infinite Love, and that the events of 
the world are the simple manifestations of di- 
vine wisdom and order. 


The conviction is deepened within me, con- 
tinued the preacher, that only as Christ’s life is 
real to us—only as he lives in us, and we in him, 
can we bear life’s burdens. And it is my desire 
tain to the peace which the world cannot give. 
As Christ’s life becomes real to us, we shall in- 
terest ourselves in the great cause of humanity, 
in the rights and wrongs of humanity. 
are brought into sympathy with Christ, we are 
brought also into sympathy with toiling and suf- 
fering man. Let it be that we do not prevent a 
single groan of the oppressed, nor save a single 
drop of blood of victims to war, still it concerns 
us to know Christ, and possess the same spirit 
that was in him. In vain however do we read 
about him, or hold him up as an example ; there 
is an impassable gulph between him and us, un- 
less we sympathize with humanity. If we do 
not obey the voice within speaking from his life, 
wecan know no more of him than the blind 
know of colors. We must cherish all human 
sympathies, whether it will do an atom of good 
or not: se, and so only, can we win Christ. 


Do you not feel, my friends, said the preach- 
er, a sense of your moral weakness? That man 
is to be pitied who is insensible to the moral trial 
of life. In view of the sufferings of life, does 
not your heart and flesh cry out for a victorious 
hope! Where are the familiar friends of life ? 
Gone—gone. The eyes that saw them will see 
them no more. The music of their voices has 
ceased. Soon we shall be hurried after them. 
The roses are even now fading on the cheek of 
beauty, the ashes are scattered on the locks of 
age, our hearts will sooa lie cold in the dust. 
Can we contemplate this spectacle, and not feel 
our hearts sink with sadness! Does not the 
shadow of death which spreads over the world 
strike a chill into ust And when we see, too, the 
ways in which men shorten life—the havoc of 
the battle field, and other forrss—do we not ex- 
claim, O that we had the wings of a dove, then 
would we fly away and be at rest ! 

We need then some inspiring hope to lift us 
above this blood-stained sea of life. If we feel 
this, Jesus Christ is the answering prayer to this 
need of human hearts. Look to him and you 





shall be victorious. Such was he that in a world 


jon, and in the prevailing indifference to religious 








lying around him dead in trespasses and sin, he 
lived in communion with the Infinite God, he 
lived in heaven while he wasonearth. He lived 
not for himself, bu: for others. 

Our great office, as a body of Christians, said 
Dr. F., in conclusion, is to cherish and diffuse 
the spirit of Christ. We reject dogmas, we at- 
tach importance to the spirit of Christ. To learn 
what his spisit is, we must study his life. We 
mourn the unbelief of men in respect to histori- 
cal Christianity ; but do we teally cherish a his- 
torical faitht We need to believe and know that 
the teachings of the life of Christ have been car- 
ried out into action. We need to carry them 
forth ourselves. This is our office as a religious 
body. 

Let us roll away the great stone from the se- 
pulchre of Jesus, placed there by the ignorance 
and sealed with the sanct on of ages,and He shall 
come forth with his eyes as of pure flame, and 
garments of light, announcing and establishing 
the Kingdom of God. 


Previous to the exercises of the sermon, Mr. 
J. B. Congdon was nominated Chairman for the 
opening meeting, and Thomas D. Elliot, Esq. 
of New Bedford, Rev. Messrs. J. W. Thompson 
of Salem, and F. Koapp of Nantucket were ap- 
peinted a Committee for the nomination of of- 
ficers for the permanent organization of the meet- 
ing. 


WEDNESDAY, 9 A. M. 


The Committee apointed last evening, report- 
ed the nomination of Hon, Joseph Grinnell, 
President, Rev. J. Pierpont of Troy, N. Y., 
Hon. S. Hoar of Concord, Rev. Mr. Doggett of 
Attleboro, J. B. Thomas Esq., of Plymouth, 
Vice Presidents, and Rev, Messrs. C. H. Brig- 
ham and J. T. G. Nichols, Secretaries. The 
President being conducted to the chair by the 
Rev. Mr. Thompson,called on Rev.Mr. Pierpont 
to open the meeting with prayer. 

Rev. A. Hill of Worcester the Chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions which was ap- 
pointed last year, reported the following.— 


1. Resolved, that the practical workings of 
Protestantism as shown in the collision of opin- 


truth, render it the especial duty of Christian 
ministers, now as ever, to make frequent incul- 
cations of Christian doctrine, and of all Christians | 
to become familiar with Christian truth. 

2. Resolved, that as the energies of other sects | 
are especially devoted to the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity abroad, it is incumbent upon Unitarian | 
Christians, who have aided so little in this mode | 
of Christian benevolence, to be foremost in the | 
promotion of freedom, peace, temperence, purity | 
and piety at home, 

3. Resolved, thai in an age remarkable for its 
physical developments and devoted in an unex- 
ampled degree toa physical good, the peculiar 
peril of the times is to be averted only by the} 
spirit of profound reverence and fervent devo- 
tion. 

4. Resolved, that the worship of the Sancta- 
ary, the ordinances of Christianity, the religion 
of the closet and the household, are to be em-| 
ployed and urged more than ever as the para | 
mount means by which to promote the spirit of | 








devotion. 

5. Resolved, that in the death of Kay of Nor- | 
thumberland, Ripley of Waltham, Whitman of 
Lexington, and Peabody of Burlington, while we | 
cheerfully acknowledge the dispensations of a| 
wise and benignant Providence, we mourn the | 
loss of able and devoted fellow-laborers. 

The following Rules were adopted for the reg- 
ulation of the Convention. 

Ordered, that it shal! be the duty of the presi- | 
ding officer to inform a member speaking, when 
he has spoken more than fifteen minutes : 

That no member shall speak a seeond time on | 


* | 
the same resolution, provided any member who! 


} 
| 
| 


| 


Still how-| !ake the idea of him not as a miraculous being, | 
| but as an individual. Contrast him with the | 
| men of the age in which he lived. 


i 


' 





: | alty is everlasting punishment,” 
that we may thus, in the only way we can, at- | 


| Jess future punishment of sinners, by maintain- 
As we} 





| has not spoken upon that rezolution shall express | 


a desire to speak : 
That the question whether a resolution be a| 
subject of discussion, be immediately taken | 
without debate : 
That no amendment ofa resolution shal! be 
considered in order unless submitted in writing. 


' 
i 





OLD SCHOOL AND FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


The readers of the Register have seen that 
inthe Diseussion now going on between Rev. | 
Drs. Rice and Converse (Old School and New) | 
on the doctrine of Atonement, the former eager- 
ly seized an opportunity to reproach his antago- 
nist for advancing on Unitarian ground. Dr. C. 
has returned the compliment by showing that 
Dr. Rice has virtually given up the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment. For the latter gentle- 
man, pushed hard to prove that Christ endured 
the penalty of the Law,has ‘denied that the pen- 
has ‘‘denigd 
that remorse is essential to the penalty.’’ Dr. 
R. however endeavors, (but in vain,) to save his 
consistency as a believer in the absolutely end- 


ing that ‘*they endure torments which in kind, 
degree, and duration, differ essentially from the 
sufferings demanded by the legal penalty.” 





The following letter has been furnished at our 
request, through the Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 


31, St. Swithen’s Lane, 


Britisu anp Foreign UniTaRIan then's ane" g 
London, September 10, 1648. 


Dear Str,—Your letter, dated 30th June last, 
addressed to our honorary Secretary, the Rev. 
Edward ‘T'agart, was received in due course, and 
was read with lively interest. Mr. Tagart would 
have written to you in reply, had he not been 
called to a distant part of the country. In his 
absence it has devolved upon me to acknowledge 
the communication, and to furnish the intorma- 
tion you solicit. 

We unite with you in the regret you express, 
that the Epistolary intercourse formerly cartied 
on between the officers of our two Associations 
should, from any cause, have been interrupted. 
Many circumstances contributed to render that 
correspondence peculiarly gratifying to us, not 
alone by the pleasing and valuable information it 
conveyed of the progress and triumph of our 
common Cause in your vast continent, but also 
by the personal intercourse which it proved the 
happy means of promoting between the Unitarian 
Ministers of the two countries, by the occasional 
visits to our land of eminent and highly esteemed 
pastors of your churches, whose presence 
amongst us was gladly hailed. 

1 have at present no new information of pecu- 
liar interest to communica. I am happy how- 
ever, to be able to state that our Association, 
though it may not have to boast of any brilliant 
successes, is receiving the liberal support of the 
British Unitarian public, and carrying on its ope- 


| At these meetings our delegates have been re- 


is under the conduct of Abraham Chiniah, a na- 





rations with steadiness and energy. Our pecu- 


niary means are not, indeed, so ample as we 
could wish :—nevertheléss we are able to pros- 
ecute, on a scale of considerable extent, and of- 
ten with gratifying results, the several important 
objects contemplated by the founders of the As- 
sociation, by the dissemination of our princi- 
ples, and the support of Unitarian worship 
throughout the country. Our opportunities of 
usefulness are abundant and inviting, and we 
have nothing to regret except the want of larger 
funds, to enable us to multiply our Jabours, and 
increase our efficiency and success. 

In our Book department we give circulation 
annually to large numbers of valuable works, il- 
lustrative of our principles. Many of them are 
of the larger description, intended for the more 
cultivated class of readers;—but a very great 
proportion consisis of smaller tracts, in a more 
familiar and popular style, adapted to instruct 
and interest the great mass of the population. 
Among the works thus distributed by us we are 
happy to be able to place some of the excellent 
publications printed in America, comprehending 
the productions of Channing, of Ware, and of 
others of your eminent writers. 

One of the objects of cur Association is to en- 
able small congregations in the provinces, by oc- 
casional con tributions, to keep up their chapele, 
and procure the services of suitable ministers. 
A considerable part of its funds has been applied 
in this way, and with great advantage. It is 
also a part of our plan to support Missionary 
preaching. Forsome time past, indeed, we have 
done but little in this way, by sending out min- 
isters for the special purpose of Jtinerating. But 
we have constantly encouraged ministers located 
in neighbourhoods presenting favorable openings 
for missionary labours to appropriate a part of 
their time to preach in villages, and where their 
services are likely to be followed by beneficial 
results,—and we have found this plan exceed- 
ingly useful in many districts. 

It is proper | should remark, that in all these 
important objects our Association is greatly aided 
by the co-operation of local societies of a kindred 
nature in the provinces, which annually aistri- 
bute very large numbers of excellent tracts, and 
afford timely and valuable assistance to ministers 
officiating to small congregations, or itinerating 
in populous districts. These provincial societies 
are conducted with laudable zeal, and great abil- 
ity. The Anniversaries of our association have 
been invariably held in Londou. Oa one occa- 
sion, however, we held a general meeting at 
Manchester, which was attended by the officers, 
and a deputation from the committee. Smaller 
deputations of ministers and Jay gentlemen, have 
sometimes been sent into some of the larger 
towns in the provinces, with the view of making 
known our plans, objects and labours,—and of | 
cultivating a friendly intercourse with our distant 
Unitarian brethren—in order to awaken their 
sympathies, and odtain their pecuniary support. 


ceived with great cordiality, and their missions 
have been very serviceable to the Institation. 
Besides these labours at home, the attention of 
the Association has been directed to foreign 
lands, where its assistance seemed to be required. 
In the attempt to establish a Unitarian Congre- 
gation at Calcutta, we bave for the present fail- 
ed. At Madras, the Unitarian interest, commen- 
ced by the worthy William Roberts, has, since 
his death, been kept alive, and is now sustained 
by his sonof the same name. At Scwinderabad, 
a station in the same Presidency, there is also a 
smal] Unitarian congregation, for the support of 
which we make occasional contributions. This 








tive of reputable station, and high character. 
To both the latter societies are attached schools | 
for the education of native children, which are 
doing much good. 

Though by the failare at Calcutta, and the 
loss of the estimable and sealous William Ro- 
berts, our prospects in India were for some time 
clouded, circumstances have lately arisen which 
seem to evince that the seed formerly sown there 
had, almost imperceptibly germinated, and is now 
giving promise of a future harvest. From com- 
munications lately received, we learn that the 
Unitarian doctrines are manifesting themselves in 
improving circumstances, where the Association 
had endeavoured to disseminate them ;—and 
new appeals have been made to us by persons of 
station and influence to give a helping hand to 
aid their spread andestablishment. To these ap 
peals the Association has been duly attentive ; 
and it is now adopting such means as appear to 
be justified by consiéerations of prudence to car- 
ty out the schemes which have been suggested 
to them. 

The Association has also directed its attention 
to the British possessions on your continent, and 
have aided the Unitarian congregation at Mon- 
treal, by donations of Books, and also by grants 
of money towards the erection of their new 
church—and they look with pleasing anticipation 
to the prospects of success to the Unitarian cause 
presented by other localities in Canada. 

Looking to the favourable openings which are 
now presenting themselves, both in Canada and 
the East Indies, for the application of Unitarian 
zeal and exertion upon an increasing scale, and 
to an extent beyond, perhaps, the means of a 
single society, | would respecttully suggest that 
some plan of union and co-operation might be 
formed between the American and British Asso- 
ciations, by which they might combine, and ap- 
ply their joint labeurs and resources for the ad- 
vancement of the Common Cause. Canada has 
already been liberally aided by the Unitarians of 
the United States; and India is now opening a 
field of usefulness in the same great cause, which 
may profitably engage all the labours both the 
Associations may be able to devote to it. 

As opportunities occur, it would afford us plea- 
sure to interchange publications with your Asso- 
ciation. Dr, Channing's works maintain thei 
popularity, and are in constant demand in this 
country. The memoirs have appeared from the 
English press, but in an expensive form, which 
must necessarily restrict the sale. 

We fully concur with you in opinion that it is 
of great importance to make provision for assist- 
ing aged ministers after their day of active la- 
bour has passed. But we have not in England 
any institution for such an object for the minis- 
ters of our own persuasion exclusively. Some 
years ago the Protestant Dissenters of the three 
denominations of Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists, united to form a society for this 
laudable purpose, and liberal contributions were 
made towards the creation of a permanent fund, 
and many annual subscriptions obtained, out of 
which to grant yearly allowances to ministers 
who had ceased to act as the pastors of congre- 
gations on account of age or infirmities. But 
the society is not adequately supported. The 
allowance is on this account but small, not ex- 
ceeding generally Ten Pounds sterling a year. 

I shall avail myself of the earliest opportunity 





this society. At thesame time I shall have great 
pleasure in transmitting to you copies of our Jast 
annual Reports, from which you will be able to 
leara the nature and extent of our proceedings. 


In conclusion, I beg to repeat that it will be 


—S 
concludes with the following preamble and re- 
sulutions. 

_** Whereas: it is the opinion of this Convep. 
tion that the welfare and prosperity of the Church 
require, and it isin itself proper and right, that 





to forward to you a copy of the printed Rules of 


gratifying to us at all times to receive any com- 
munications from you, and to unite with you, as 
far as may be practicable, in the promotion of the 
sacred cause which it is the object of both Asso- 
ciations to cherish and support. 
I remain, Dear Sir, 
Yours very respectfully and faithfully, 
Tuomas Regs, 
Resident Secretary. 





For the Register. 


Ertract froma sermon delivered by Mr. Furness 
after the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Harper, of 
Philadelphia who died at North Andover, Mass. 
Julyj28th, 1848. 

Some among us during the interval that has 
just elapsed, have been made familiar with sor- 
row, and the bright sun has been darkened by 
the shadow of death and hopes fairer than any 
flower that springs out of the earth, have like 
the flowers suddenly withered. But even such 
events are rich in religious culture and disci- 
pline. ‘The arrows that wound our tenderest 
affection are winged by wisdom and goodness 
and when the strength of human love is reveal- 
ed to us, as it is in many ways in the time of be- 
reavement, we are enabled to apprehend with 
new vividness that Love of which al] haman af- 
fection is only a faint type. I take special note 
of the recent departure of one, who though not 
often with us in person, was always with us in 
spirit, fur many years our fellow worshipper, 
one the remembrance of whose steady friend- 
ship, although sufficient of itself to justify a 
special mentiorc of her in this place, is by by no 
means the only thing that prompts me to recall 
now, her lovely, her angelic image. Rarely is 
it given to mortality to cherish a faith like hers, 
a faith so constant, so lively, so rejoicing, that 
no clouds of sorrow could chase away the glad- 
ness with which it irradiated her features, mak- 
ing her countenance to shine like an angel, even 
in the darkest hours, when children in their 
bloom were taken from her, or when the partner 
of her life vanished. As she came up from the 
baptism of sffliction, the heavens were opened 
unto her and she never lost sight of the radiant 
vision, and no sorrows, though they succeeded 
swiftly, could intercept her rejoicing sight. The 
Divine Love that fills the universe kept 
flowing unobstructed by a single thought of self 
through and from her heart. I do not say these 
things of her now because she is gone and be- 
cause | yield to the natural disposition to exag- 
gerate the virtues of the dead. She was to me, 
while she lived the loveliest illustration of a liv- 
ing faith and oheerful piety that I ever knew. If 
her views were peculiar, they were nevertheless 
her own. They were identified with her very 
being. And her death was in harmony with her 
life, no shadows gathered around her, such a 
peace and joy, that eyes accustomed to see dark- 
ness and fear in the grave, saaght new light and 
éescried the beautiful gate of eternity. May our 
departure be like hers! or rather may we have 
a faith, living and supporting like hers. To her 
the unseen world, to which we are related by 





the highest affections of our nature was ever| 
Its beauty and its peace attended her| 


present. 
at every step, and she reflected its light upon all | 
around her. How can her children mourn, hav- 
ing such a blessed memory to cherish. 

To many her views appeared visionary, but 
no one knewher and remained untouched by the 
loveliness of her character. She was a living 
witness of something better than we see. The 
things that the ey2 beholds, the visible spectacle 
of life what is it but a huge phantasm,a swift and 
fading dream, but the things not seen but felt, 
the beauty of virtue, of religion, faith and hope, 
this is real—this is everlasting. 





) For the Register 
SAMUEL BRIDGE. 


therefore 


me delegate should be sent to this Convention 


such as are communicants of this Church; 


i. ess That the Constitution be amended 


After the words “lay members” in Article 
Il, insert the words “who shall be communi- 
cants,”’ and strike out the words “or more” and 
insert the words ‘‘andnet more than three.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Vinton by desire of the Com- 
mittee withdrew the preamble to the resolution 
He then went on briefly arguing that the consti. 
tution as it at present stood would admit an un- 
baptised man, an infidel even, to become a Legis. 
lator in the Church of God. He thought this 
was a wrong which ought not to exist, and he 
trusted that even those who would be affegted 
by this change, and who could not sit as 
bers of the Convention if it were adopted, wouj\q 
in the magnanimity of their hearts show by thej, 
— in its favor that they knew and felt it to be 
right. 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor then spoke in opposi- 
tion to the proposed change as untimely and cal- 
culated to distract and divide the Church, while 
their object should be to barmonize and secure 
the confidence of the laity. He would not give 
to the laity the opportunity to say that the rriest- 
hood were grasping fur more power. He thought 
the passage of this resolution would destroy all 
confidene2 between the Laity and the Clergy 
and prostrate all their institutions for years. 
He thought the Churches were the best judges 
of those who were qualified to represent their 
interests here. 

The Rev. Charles Jones was opposed to mak- 
ing the partaking of the Sacrament a test for 
office. He was born in England, and there it 
was a test for office and ascurce of regret be- 
cause the consequence was that more of notori- 
ously immoral lives qualified themselves for of- 
fice by partaking of the Communion. He was 
in favor of making nearer approaches to the 
apostolic examples, and opposed to going in the 
opposite direction which he believed was the 
tendency of the proposed change. 

The Rev. Dr. Balch argued that the question 
was not of admitting infidels to be legislators for 
the Charch, but simply non-communicants, and 
he regarded the proposed change to be in Ving. 
tion of the Scriptures, which said that in tap. 
tism aman became a member of the Church of 
Christ. 

Rev. Dr. Southard (of Calvary Church) con- 
sidered this a spiritual body. Itis the represen- 
tative of the Kingdom of the Lord: it is His 
council and His work. In every sense, then, he 
considered it as aspiritual and nota secular 


y- 

Kev. Dr. Henry thought the plain point was, 
whether a communicant is a better man than any 
other or not!—{Laughter and sensation.) He 
held it to be a true doctrine that not even Bap- 
tism is a necessary qualification for alayman of 
the church; and thought we ought not to in- 
corporate into the constitution of this body any 
such a thing as now proposed—but we ought to 
leave it to the good sense of the community to 
determine upon the essentials. 

The original resolutioa was adopted as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved. That the Constitution be amended 
thus : 

After the words ‘‘lay Members,’ in Article 
Ill insert the words, “who shall be Communi- 
cants,”’ and strike out the words, ‘“‘or more,” 
and insert the words, ‘‘and not more than three.” 

The vote on this was as follows, showing a 
two-thirds vote of the clergy: 

Vote. for. Against. 
Clerical 76 36 
Laymen (one divided) 56 38 

The Bishop's affairs 

Judge Burnet of Ticonderoga offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, that the Trustees of the Episcopal 
Fund be directed to pay the Rt. Rev. Benj. T. 
Onderdonk, D. D., out of the income of the sid 
Fund (excepting the part set apart for accumul- 
tion) the sum of $2500 annually, until the iu 
ther action of this Convention. 

Hon. Luther Bradish asked leave to offera 
Resolution which recommends, in substance, 
that some other provision be made than that at 
first suggested. 

Rev. Dr. Vinton read letters to himself, from 
Hon. Messrs. J. R. Ingersoll and Memminger, 
members of the last General Convention, giving 
their opinions as to the actiou of that Conven- 
tion—that it implied no recognition of any Va- 
cancy in the Episcopate of this Diocese but the 
coutrary—1. e. that Mr. Onderdonk is still the 
Bishop of the Diocese. 

Mr. Joseph L. White deprecated very earnest- 
ly the idea of giving $2,500 to a person who 
is disqualified from performing any of the func- 
tions of the office. Heopposed vehemently the 





Died in Newport, R.I., Samuel Bridge, of 
Dorchester, Mass., aged 68. 
Of him it may be wuly said, 


“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


Over thirty-one years he spent as a clerk in the 
store of Darius Brewer, in Dorchester; during 
the whole of which time his scrupulous honesty, 
and devotion to his employer's interests, have 
been strikingly exhibited. So rigidly exact was 
he that he would never give a person 12 cents 
for nine pence, although in the constant habit of 
receiving them as such, and no entreaties could 
induce him to abate a particle from the prices af- 
fixed to the gouds by his employer, unless in 
case of damage. He prided himself upon the 
accuracy of his accounts and the bold hand in 
which they were written ; and he even illustrated 
this, his raling passion, upon his sick bed. Af- 
ter signing with a tremulous hand his will, he 
gazed for a moment at the crooked letters, and 
then said, ‘* Let metry it again, I think I cando 
better than that.”’ On being told that it was of 
no consequence, he said, ** Well, then, you will 
tell them how it was, won't you?”’ and be gave 
up forever the pen which for many years he had 
wielded with such satisfactien. 


His ardent love of life was a prominent trait 
of his character. He was quite contented to 
travel from year to year the narrow circle of his 
existence so long as health was spared to him. 
He often spoke of the happiness he enjoyed in 
life, and whenever he read accounts of suicides 
he would exclaim, ‘* How strange it is that men 
wish to hurry themselves out of this world é 
This world is pleasant enough to me, and I hope 
to be spared to live a good many years longer in 
it!’ Yet with all this attachment to life he was 
calm and resigned to the will of God while wast- 
ing upon his bed of pain. Fond as he was of 
home, he murmured not that he had been strick- 
en down in a strange place, whither he had gone 
only for a visit of aday. He grieved not that he 
must now bid farewell to the world in which he 
was so happy, but closed his eyes upon it in per- 
fect serenity. 

He will be long remembered by those who 
saw him in the place which knew him so well, 
but which will know him no more forever. 


D. B. 
Dorchester, Oct. 17, 1848. 

















RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Eriscoran Conviwtion. The Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church of New York clos- 
ed its sessions in New York City on Friday 
evening Sept. 29th. The following statements 
are from the Courier and the Tribune, as given 
by the N. Y. Observer :— 





payment of the sum out of this Fund, believing 
it as he did a violation of trust. 

_Dr. Schreder spoke of the Bishop as ‘an af- 
flicted individual’—and he hoped and trusted 
fervently that he ‘would be spared the mortifica- 
tion of receiving any support by charity.’ 

The question was finally taken, first on the 
amendment of Mr. Bradish, (proposing some 
vther plan than the Episcopal Fund,)—which 
was lost by nearly 4 to 1 ofthe clergy, and near- 
ly 2 to 1 of the Laity. 

The payment dates from the 27th day of Sep- 
tember 1848. The resolution was adupied and 
the Bishop has his money. 

A motion for adjournment over till next morn- 
ing at 9 o’cluck was put and carried, and at least 
athird of the Delegates had left, when Dr. 
Sherwood asked leave to petition said conveo- 
tion either to terminate at once the term of sus- 
pension of Mr. Onderdonk ; or else if that were 
considered impracticable, to specify at what iim 
and on what terms that suspension may cegse. 

After discussion pro and con, by several Dr. 
Vinton moved to lay the whole matter over till the 
next Convention. ‘The mover agreed to this,such 
action was taken, and a motion was then heard 
for a final adjournment of the convention. 

Business having been gone through with, 
Gloria in Excelsis was chanted, and concluding 
prayers were read—and the Sixty-third conven- 
tion of this Diocese was adjourned sine die. 





Tue Portrucvese Rervcees.—Rev. Her- 
man Norton has lately preached to this interest- 
ing company of emigrants from Trinidad, sixty 
of whom are now in New York city, and thus 
describes them. 


** Nine of them arrived Jast week from the 
island of St. Kitts, to which they fled from 
Madeira. They had beeo.separated from ‘their 
brethren more than two years, and knew not of 
their being here until they landed. Great was 
the joy of this meeting of persecuted brethren, 
who have been driven from friends and fiom 
country by the bitter spirit of Rome in the 16th 
century. These persons have literally given up 
all tor the sake of liberty of conscience to wor- 
ship Ged. 

My own heart was deeply moved when I saw 
the effect of the simple truth of the word of God 
upon their minds. ‘They listened not only with 
profound attention, but they were suffused with 
tears. This meeting was held at the sailor's 
Home. At the close, as each one gave mea 
warm grasp of the hand, there was @ mother 
with her little boy, three years of age. That 
little boy, with his father and mother, were hid 
in a cave at Medeira, and thus eluded the police, 

i isonment. 
aS cs ge Hoes nn are not from the lowest 
class of society. Some of the young women 
can do the finest needlework, and some can 
teach music on the piano. Bat unfortunately 
for them, they cannot speak our language.— 
Hence they are embarrassed in the efforts they 
desire to make for their own support. 

My intercourse with this persecuted people 
has given me an exalted opinion of their piety. 
It is of a high order. In the building where 
they are located, they hold 
every evening. Some Portuguese ar 
residing in the city have attended, and al c oe 
their minds are solemnly impressed. vy So 
awaken his people, not oniy to pray for : 





The Rev. Dr. Vinton, made a report which 


but also to aid us in supplying their present ne 
cessities.’ ‘N. Y. Evan. 
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»—The number of Epis- 


Episcopacy in On 9, parishes 78, 


copal ministers in this State !s 6 
and communicants 4,000. 
Ee .. 
PRESBYTERIAN PAROCHIAL ScHoois.—The 
advancement of this enterprise is’ very generally 
} sought by the leading Presbyterians. Bat that it 
) does not move easily we infer from the fact, that 
the lst Sabbath in November is appointed by the 
General Assembly, as ‘a day of special prayer, for 
the purpose of invoking, in a special manner, the 
blessing of God upon the measures for the Christian 
education of the rising generation which are in 
progress throughout oar church,under the recent ac 
tion of the Assembly. Also for the purpose of uait- 
ing our common supplication in behalf of an in- 
crease of faithful laborers in the field ofthe world’ 
_ 

Parncipie of RoTATION IN APPOINTMENT 
To THE GeNERAL AsseMBLY.—The Presbyleri- 
an strenuously resists “‘the custom established in 
some Presbyteries of sending Commissioners to the 
highest Judicatory , by which each one claims it as 
his right to be sent wheu his turn arrives.’? It 
proposes to “‘recognize the principle of ministerial 
parity” but it maintains that this parity ‘does not 
involve equality on the score of talents and qualifica- 


tions.”” 





Onto Curistian Conrerence.—This body 
held its meeting on the 22d day of August last.— 
We publish the following portion of its proceedings, 
as reported for the Gospel Herald of Oct. Ist. 


The C pointed in the case of brother 
Elliott, reported as follows : 

Resolved, That for the want of testimony, we 
find nothiag Criminal in the case of brother Elliott 
and others leaving the Meadville School. 

Resolved, Thatthe report be received and the 
Committee discharged. : 

Resolved, That the resolution of 1845, of this 
Conference, recommeading our young ministers to 

attend the Meadville school, be rescinded. 

The Committee reported in the case of Elder Sa- 

eras follows; “We take leave to report that 

Eider Sager acknowledges having preached the doc- 
trine of the order of the disciples, better known by 
the name of Campbellism, and further, that he, 
brother Sager, believes the doctrine, and will con- 
tinue to preach it ; he also states that he believes 
that baptism is essential to the remission of sins.”’ 

Resolved, That brother Sager be expelled from 
this Conference. 

The committee to whom was referred the case of 
Elder Grover, met according to appointment, at the 
House of brother Hall, in Orange township, Dela- 
ware county, on Thursday, the l4th day of Septem- 
ber, 1848, and report as Lilows : 

That from the failure of Brother Vansickle and 
others whom we expected to have been in attend- 
ance, we had but few items to act upon, and they 
were not sufficiently sustained, but still could not 

consider Elder Grover quite free f.om blame.— 
Therefore upon conditions that he make suitable 
acknowledgments, and receive a reprimand from 
the committee that we grant him his letter for the 
ensuing year. 
Elder Grover made the acknowledgments requir- 





est that I read his wonderful productions, which 
are volumes of precious collections, on w leaves 
are indelibly stamped that rich taste of arranging 
facts which belongs to a superior mind. 








Liprary or THE Exper ApAms.—The li- 
brary of John Adams, the elder, bequeathed to the 
town of Quincy by the second President just before 
his deach, 1s to be removed from the old family 
mansion to the Town Hall, under the direction of 
his grandson, C. F, Adams. This library is partly 
st oe! up of French, German and Italian works, and 
of itself it is one of the most valuable in the world. 
As the gift of John Adams, it becomes doubly vai- 
uable to the town and people. 





Business or THe British Mint.—The Brit- 
ish Mint does an i e business. The amount 
of gold coined in 1847, reached $400,000,000.— 
The silver coined was only $31,000,000, and the 
copper coined was a little over $3,000,000, of which 
apwards of $30,000 was in half farthings, equal to 
one quarter of a cent. 








Coat Mines vs. Gotp Mings.—The value to 
gold coined in the United States Mint for the last 
twenty-four years, amounts to @ little more than 
twelve million of dollars ; while the coal dug from 
the mountains of Pennsylvania is valued at over 
that sam yearly. [‘Traveller. 





Azpotirion 1n THE District.—The Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Executive Free Soil Committee, on the 
26th reported an ably written address, It advo- 
cates, among other thin¥s, the abolition of slavery, 
and says that the mass of citizens would find fall 
compensation for the deprivation of slaves, in the 
deliverance of the free white laborer from contact 
and competition with adegraded caste—in the fill- 
ing up of the district with an energetic free popula- 
tion—in the introdaction of manufactures, improve- 
ments, capital, &c.—Thirty thousand copies of the 
address were ordered to be printed. 


— 





Cotorep Governors.—The French govern- 
ment have sent two colored men as Governors, one 
of them to Martinique and one to Guadaloupe. 














DerocqueviLte.—Sociatism anp Democra- 
cy. Let me translate for you the passage con- 
cerning our republic in M. de Tocqueville's 
speech of the IIth inst. “1 will now venture 
to notice the true origin of the word democracy. 
Ido not mean to run through a dictionary of 
Greek roots—it is enoagh to seek the true and 
unequivocal democracy, there where I saw it 
thoroughly vital, unremittingly active, complete- 
ly triumphen'—the only country of the world 
where it can be seen, and where it has been able 
to found something truly great; you must per- 
ceive that I refer to the United States of Amer- 
ica.” (Cries from the floor, ** We expected this 
—an old story—an old story.’*) De Tocqueville 
in continuation—* Yes, you will distinguish 
there a people on atruly equal footing—in a 
condition far less unequal than ours; a people 
incessantly engaged, through all forms and de- 








grees of the political hierarchy, in regulating 
every public concern; and every individual of 
whom enjoys, nevertheless, pezfect individual 





ed in the above. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


CELEBRATION OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
Pore Water into THE Ciry.—The Program- 
me of Procession and Exercises, has been publish- 
ed, from which we areled to look forward to the 
twenty-fifth of October asa great and joyous oc- 
casion. A svaleade and Military Escort, Eight 
Divisions of Citizens, Associations and Societies, 
(Mechanical, Charitable, Reformatory, Marine,) 
Jand a Ninth, consisting of Child:en and Youth of 
the Schools of Boston and vicinity, will pass through 
the principal streets. to the Common, where after 
Prayer, Singing, Address, and’Ode, the Water ts 
to be let on, nine Shouts from the multitude to heav- | 
en, one hundred guns, and the ringing of tne bells | 
of the city. In the evening—illamination and fire- 
works. 








AN INCREASING CoNVICTION AMONG THINK- 
ING MEN AT THE Sourn.—A Baltimore corres- 
pondent of the N. ¥. Recorder, Oct. 4th, thus’ 
writes : 





I have no doubt that even here, when the presi- 
dential question shall be disposed of, there will de} 
feund an imposing majority of our people anxious to | 
arrest the proposed extension of slavery. We love | 
the Union heartily ; but as Christians we realize the | 
importance of asing every proper effort to diseucam- | 
ber ourselves of every thing that may involve even 
an abstract injustice, and we know that slavery 
does more than this. We feel, moreover that it ia 
the true policy of the State to relieve herself of an 
institation that embarrasses the people, countervails 
their enterprise and retards their prosperity—for to | 
this confession of fact the thinking men of Balti-| 
more are come. Bat loving the Union asa chief | 
political good, we wantto assure ourselves of the | 
way in which we can with safety perform our task. 
Once let us get this—and we are approximating to 
it—the rest is easy. 





A DesronpinG note From Mr. CALuoun,} 
dated Fort Hill, 9th Sept. 1848. 


Dear Sir :—I cannot better answer your letter | 
than by transmitting the enclosed. And I have on-| 
ly to add, that I have no hope of arresting abolition | 
through the Presidential election. Instead of af- 
fording a remedy, itis that which aggravates, ex- 
tends, and perpetuates it, and which finally will 
give it a perpetual termination, unless, in the mean 
time, an effective remedy of some description be 
applied. 


With respect, J.C. Catunoun. 





Destruction or Tix Baptist CuurRcH IN 
NASHUA BY ¥FIRE.—On Friday of last week a fire 
broke out in the large edifice called the ‘‘Central 
Building,” in Nashua, occupied by the Nashua Tel- 
egraph and by Shops, and also by several families. 
From this the fire reached the Baptist Meeting 
House on the corner of Main and Franklin St. burn- 
ing it to the ground, and extended still further, Je- 
stroying property to the amount of $50,000, one 
third of which was insured. The Baptist Charch 
was insured for $5000. 





President Edward Everett has been selected to 
deliver the oration before the New England Society, 


in New York city, and has accepted the appoint- 
ment. 





i Commencement of Oberlin Institute, oc- 
curred on the 23d of August. The Ohio Observer 
states that the degree of A. B. was conferred upon 


sixteen gentlemen, ang a} P 
Several also received the domes i oy Mahan. 


—____ 
Femare Mepican Inst 
X8TRuc che 
ments have been made for educating fe or 
tioners in Maine. In various towns’, pov — 
has been raised, and committees apoorn) noe” 
ey as n raised, and Committees @ppointed t 
lect suitabie females to go to Boston to vedabee a 
struction. Among those who subscribed fy, ‘oe 
object in Bangor, were Rev Drs. Po | 





freedom. So far from prevailing inthat republic, 
the theories of socialism have acquired so -little 


influence, that they have not the right to say . 


they have excited any apprehension. That is the 
country to which, indeed, the professors of soci- 
alism could hold out the Jeast promise of benefit 
from their cradities. For my part, I should not 
be sorry, I should not discover much inconve- 
nience or disadvantage for France—if they resol- 
ved to emigrate thither, like the Arcadian com- 
munist : but I do not council them to this course. 
Be assured gentlemen, that democracy and soci- 
alism are not at all identical—they are, in fact, 
contradictory ; democracy is equality with full 
liberty ; socialism is univereal thraldom ; the 
absorption of all liberty—equality only in the 





negation of what democracy gives and assures.” 
(Biavos—very well. from various quarters of the 
hall.) 


In my epistle by the steamer United States 
from Havre, which, owing to the mishap of that 
vessel cannot reach you early, 1 mentioned the 
recent discussions in the Academy of Sciences, 
respecting the Leverrier planet, and calculations. 
The Comptes Rendus of the sittings of the 2Ist 
ult. and 11th inst., are highly interesting on this 
head.. Monsieur Babinet, first in natura! phil- 
osophy, produced his memoir on the real position 
of the planet which he supposes to be situated 
beyond Neptune, and to be complementary to it, 
and which he provisionally dubs Hyperion. He 
sets out with such remarks as these : 
tity of the planet Neptune with the theoretical 
planet of M- Leverrier, is no longer admitted 
by anybody; since such enormous differences 
have been ascertained in the respective mass, 
the term of revolution—distance from the sun— 
eccentricity—ane even longtitude. Babinet re- 
fers particularly to the observations made and 
published in America. Professor B. Pierce, io 
whose papers on the planet Neptune, Leverrier 
transmitted a reply, which was ineerted in No. 
9 of the excellent Cincinnati Sidereal Messen- 
ger, must rejoice in the present sequel to his 
able investigations. French astronomical av- 
thority now ratifies his assertion that “ the planet 
Nepture js not that to which geometrical analy- 
sis had directed the telescope.’’ The reporters 
say—* The planet Neptune, discovered by Galle 
at Berlin, is not the planet invented by Leverrier. 
This is a fact assured to scienceand truth. The 
French astronomer has Jost his planet."? Bab- 
inet adds—** We should have to wait half a cen- 
tury yet, before the perturbations of Neptune, 
and of Uranus by that planet, would manifest its 
existance. We must, therefore, seek another, 
whose action, comBined with that of Neptune, 
would occasion the perturbations observed."’ 
Professor Pierce, however, announeed to the 
scientific and most meritorious editor of the Mes- 
senger, ‘* the important fact, that Neptune will 
account for all the perturbations of Uranus with 
the most suprising accuracy.” On the ith 
inst., Leverrier read to the Academy his explan- 
ations, in reply to Babinet and the American as- 
tronomers. The reporters of the sitting do not 
deem them satisfactory. ‘They state that the 
great geometrician was more modest and limited 
in his claims, than he appeared to be at first: 
all his argumentation consists in showing that 
the nature of his calculations did not admit of 
greater exactness ; that any other in his place 
would have been as mach mistaken as himself; 
and that, in estimates of this kind, nothing more 
is required of astronomers. They continue— 
** He has real and mighty deserts, by his very 
difficult and admirable calculations, really useful 
to science, but his achievements were overrated ; 
they fell far short of his original pretentions.— 
He pronounced the telescope to be of little use 
any longer ; he described his planet as an astre 


bperfectly determined; astronomy was, at some 


period, to trace in the heavens the rouie of many 
planets which would be visible only to the mind’s 
eye of the geometrician.” The title of one re- 
port runs thus—** Neptune is not the planet cal- 
eulated by Leverrier—cruel mystification—nota- 
ble differences—suicidal confession of Leverrier 
—the Hyperion of Babinet—what the astrono- 
mers wili discover, &c.” 

[Corr. Littell’s Living Age. 








§G- MASSACHUSETTS CINCINNATI. The 
The Standing Committee of the Massachusetts Cincin- 
nati, in conformity with a vote of the Society, give no- 
tice to the Wipows and OrpHans of deceased mem- 





m 
Shepard ; in Belfast, Judge Crosby, and Wate 
Crosby, Esq. Secretary of the Board of Education of 
the State of Maine. 





RN. Crescent Frac tw Boston. The Turk- 
- th te rarat, Captain Metexa, from Constan- 
of pe: ht - arrived at Boston, after a good :un 
of the Turkey The Ararat is the first vessel 
She i ish nation that ever visited that port. 
ne is manned altogether by Turks. ‘The Ararat 


is of three hundred a 
chefly loaded with a tons burthen, and is 


Mr. Prescorr, rue 
from the letter of the el “tte ae 
—, that the celebrated author of “Coemoa,** 
umboldt, referring to this country and her litera - 
p mag rn expresved the following eulogi 
Pit istinguished writer, Mr. Prescott ; “Wm H 
a cet of Boston, is not only the greatest histo. 
America, bat is the 


bers—and to such of their BRETHREN, who need as- 
sistance, to make application to either of the Standing 
ae on or before Wednesday, Novewher, the 

Tat, 184s 


Tur ComMITTEE. 


General Henry Barbeck, New London, Dr. Joseph 
- J of P 
SE aatt of Halifax, Hon. Charles 8. Davies, Portland, 
ne ies Vose, Dorchester, Hon. Henry A. 8. Dear- 
- mm Bee; Zibeon Hooker, Esq., Sherburne, Rev. 
- L. Baury, Newton, Lovel Peters Esq. Westborough 
Edmand 'T. crastings, Eaq., Medford Seth Drew Esq.. 
Kingston, Messrs. bert G. Shaw, Wm. Perkins, 
John Bryant, Thos. Jackson, hana Bailey John 
Homans, Henry K. Hancock, and Thos. Seward of 
Boston, are by this advertisement, notified to meet in 
the Usirep States Hore, in this cit on Wednes- 
day, November the first, 1848, at ten oc ock A.M 
ADAMS BAILEY, Recorder’ 
Boston, Sept. 30, 1848. bis , 





§¢- THE MAINE MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, will hold their next werieg at Saco, at the 





most eminent 
kaown world, ‘It ig with the most profound ian 


Thornton House, on Monday and Tuesday, 23d and 
24th of October. Public Exercises to be on Tuesday 


evening. 


WORCESTER COUNTY AUXILIARY 
BIBLE SOCIETY. The Treasurer acknowledges 
the rece‘pt of donations :— 

From Hon. William Hancock of Dudley, Life 
Member, ¢ 

From 8. Salisbury, of Worcester, 

From Rev. T. P. Allen’s Society, Sterling, 

From Rev. Mr. Sanford’s Society, Boylston, 

From Rev. Mr. Greene’s Society, South Brook- 


100 00 
13 50 
5 124 


field, 11 29 

From Rev. Mr. Cross’ Society, West Boylston, 

O. B. Sawyer, Life Member, 

Fiom Rev. Dr. Fiske’s Society, New Braintree, 
by Rev. Mr. Butler, 

From Calvinist Society, Worcester, by Rev. 
Mr. Sweetser, $30 of which is to make Dea. 
E. H. Sanford, Life Member, A. B. S., 

From All Saint’s Church, Worcester, by Rev. 
Mr. Clark, 

From Brookfield Assoc. Bible Soc., Wm. Hyde, 
Esq., Treas., 

collected in West Brookfield, 
in Brookfield, 
in Southbridge Cong. Society, 
in Southbridge, Fem. Bible Soc., 
in Spencer, 
in Warren, 


From Congl. Suciety, Holden, by Rev. Mr. Paine, 


w 
- 


51 29 


35 00 


SLwsRN 
SzZeVeEs 


ind 
- 
-_ 
_ 


From Calvinist Society, Worcester, by Deacon 
E. H. Sanford, balance of contribution, and 
Wm. R. Hooper, Life Member, 

From Mrs. E. Salisbury, 

From Miss 8. Waldo 
collected by Rev. Mr, Pratt, 

in Barre, addditional, 

in Orthodox Society, Hubbardston, Rev. 
Mr. Hill, Life Member, 

in Methodist Society, Hubbardston, Rev. 
Mr. Tupper, Life Member, 

in Congl. Society, Westminster, 

in Methodist Society, Ashburnham, 

in Unitarian Society, Fitchburg, Rev. Mr. 
Lincoln, Life Member, 

in Rev. Mr. Ballard’s Society, Fitchburg, 

in Baptist Society, Fitchburg, 

in Unitarian Society, Lunenburg, Rev. Mr. 
Babcock, L. M., 

in Orthodox Society, Lunenburg, 

in Unitarian Society, Leominister, 

in Methodist Society, Leominster, 

in Orthodox Society, Leominster, Rev. Mr. 
Hubbard, L. M., 

in Orthodox Society, Lancaster, Rev. Mr. 
Packard, L. M., 

in Unitarian Society, Lancaster, Rev. Mr. 
Bartol, L. M., : 

in Congl. Society, Clintonville, Rev. Mr. 
Corning, L. M., 

in Baptist Society, Clintonville, 

in Congl. Society, Berlin, Rev. Mr. Davis, 

M 


S22 
S28 


_ 
tw 


Deo pee MO a 
S28 S88 SSE 8 


a an to 
$3ss 


» M, 8 00 
in Congl., Society, Harvard, Rev. Mr. 
Fisher, L. M., 700 
in Baptist Society, Harvard, 3 20 
in Baptist Society, Sterling, 3 34 
in Baptist Society, West Boylston, 271 
From First Parish in Worcester, by Dea. Ball, 
87 00 
$930 68 


Worcester, October 18, 1848. 





§% PLYMOUTH AND BAY MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION. The next meeting of this Associa- 
tion, will be held at the house of Rev. Mr. Leonard, in 
N. Marshfield, on Monday, Oct. 23, (instead of Tues- 
day, 24th,) at 4 o’clock, P. M. The Dissertation, 
prepared at request of the Association, will be read on 
that evening. A. R. POPE, Scribe. 


N. B. The Meeting-House of the First Parish, 
(Mr. Leonard’s,) having been re-modelled, will be dedi- 
cated on Tuesday, Oct. 24. The services will com- 
mence at 14 o’clock, P. M. oct21 





§G- NOTICE. Will our friends who do not file the 
Register, confer a favor by forwarding the number for 
Oct. 7th to this office? oct21 





{> The WORCESTER ASSOCIATION, will 
meet in Worcester, at the House of Rev. Mr. Hill, 
on Tuesday, October 24th, at 5, P. M. 

T. PRENTISS ALLEN, 


octl4 Scribe of the Association. 





_& WATER CELEBRATION. Upon this ocea- 
sion the Children and Teachers of the Sunday Schools 
of Boston and the vicinity, are respectfully invited to 


3p Chapel, on Wednesday, Oct. 25th, at 10, 


oct21 CHARLES. F. BARNARD. 





Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday next, Oct. 24th, 25th, 
and 26th. 

The room, suitably decorated, will be open on Tnesday, | 
from 64 to 10 P. M., on Wednesday, from 3 to 10 P. M., 
and on Thursday, from 15 A. M., to 10, P. M. 
ry Tickets of admission, 25 cents; children under 14 | 
years, 12} cents, to be had of Crosby & Nichols, 111 Wash- | 
ington street; of White and Ferguson, 318 Washington st., | 
and at the door. 





The Refreshment room will be open each day and will 


| present additional attractions during the evening. Vocal | 


| 
| 





| and the Rev. Wm. P. Tilden of Walpole, will give the 


| 
} 


3 

ee” 

suitable for the procession on Wednesday. 
2. 


the house of Rev. J. 8. Brown, in Fitzwil'iam, at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. 








| and instrumental mus.c will be provided. 


The iden- 


Among the articles to be offered for sale are the follow- | 


Wreaths and bouquets of evergreen and flowers 
i A beautiful Marble Statue of a Child. 
3. Elegaat Vases, Card Cases, &c. 
4. Ladies’ work Baskets. 
5. A choice collection of Books. 
rr On Wednesday evening the rooms will be brilliant” 
ly Uluminated. oct2l 





gr THE CHESHIRE PASTORAL ASSOCIATION, 
will hold its next meeting, on Tuesaay, Cetober 24th, at 


oct21 A. LIVERMORE, Scribe. 








} 
rr THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, in con- | 
nection with the abeve, will hold its Annual Meeting on | 
the same day, at 2 P. M., in the old Meeting house in Fitz- | 
william. An Annual Report will be read by the Secretary, | 
Address, after which there will be exteniporaneous re- 
marks. Business meeting at 1} o'clock, P.M. A full at- 
tendance is earnestly requested. 
oct21 JOHN 8. BROWN, Secretary. 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 8th inst, at the Chauncy Place Church, 
by Rev Mr Frothinyham, Mr William L. Frothingham 
to Miss Elizabeth Pratt. 

8th inst, by Rev Mr Fox, Mr Gilbert Clark to Miss 
Cordelia W. Cutier, all of Boston. 

Oct. 5th, by Rev R. C. Waterston, Mr Lyman A. 
Elsbree to Miss Helen J. Warren. 

At the Female Orphan Asylum, Oct. 12th, by Rev 
F. D. Huntington, Joseph W. Collingwood of Ply- 
mouth to Rebecca W. Richardson of Boston, teacher 
of that Institution. 

Oct. 10th, Caleb Newcomb, Esq., of Worcester to 
Miss Annis P. Lee, daughter of Wm. Lee, Esq., of Sa- 
lem. 

In Cambridge, 10th inst, by Rev Mr Newell, Mr 
Samuel N. Skinner, to Miss Caroline E. Stedman of C. 

In Medford, 10th inst, Dre Wm D. Lamb of Law- 
rence, to Miss Caroline Augusta, daughter of Andrew 
Blanchard, Jr., of Medford. 

In Hingham, 12th inst, Dr Henry B. May of this 
to Miss Susan Simmons. 

n Sterling, Sept. 17, by Rev Mr Allen, Mr Moses 

B. Heywood to Miss Maria R. Nichols, all of S. 

In Northborough, Oct. 9, by Rev Mr Allen of Ster- 
ling, Mr Charles E. Valentine of Boston to Miss Olive 
Z. Seaver of Northborough. 

In Dover, 10th inst, Mr William W. Gannett of 
Boston to Miss Charlotte K. Sanger, daughter of Rev 
Ralph Sanger of D. ; 

In New Bedford, Oct. 12, by Rev Mr Weiss, Mr 
William P.S. Cadwell to Miss Deborah K. Cushing, 
all of N. B. 

In Salem, Oct. 7th, Mr Leonavd McMoran of New 
London, Ct., to Miss Sarah P. Smith of 8. 

In Lowell, Oct. 5, Mr Russel Blanchard, of Morgan, 
O., to Miss Leonora M. Wright of L. 

Oct. 12, Mr Levi P. Wright of Barnstable to Miss 
Esther J. Eames of L. 

In Nantucket, Oct. 9th, by George Cobb, Esq.. Mr 
John C. Macy of Cincinnati, to Mrs Lydia C. Brock, 

f 


cit 


N. , 
? Oct. 10, by Rev Mr Knapp, Francis W. K. Hodge, 
of Pennsylvania to Miss Caroline 8. Hinckley of Nan- 
tucket. Oct. 12th, _ same, Mr Robert P. Wyer 
to Miss Delia M. Cottle. : 

In Biddeford, Me., Oct. Ist. by Rev G. G. Strick- 
land, Mr Ira C. Foss to Miss Tryphene B. Seavey of 


ae New York city, 12th inst, Hon. Benjamin H. 
French of Braintree to Miss Harriet A. Seager of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

At Brook! n, N. ¥., Oct. 9th, hy Rev R. C. Water- 
ston, at the of the Saviour, Mr Jolin D. Coffin, 
merchant, of New Orleans, to Miss Hannab M., daugh- 
ter of Capt Wm Hathaway of New York. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, 6th inst., of consumption, Mr. Wm. B. 
45. 


~ this city, on Friday, Oct. 13th, Mr. Asaph Harlow of 
, aged 70 years. 
ae yt nyt 15th instant, William Lawrence, Esq., 65 


In this city, 14th inst. Hon. Jeremiah Mason, distin- 


uished 0 years. 
wat Cambridge, Timm inst, Lizzie B., daughter of Edmund 
Harriet 


A. and . Chapman, 11 months. 

‘At Dudley, 11th inst., Allen Hancock, Esq., 94 

In Groton, Oct. 4th, George, son of Rev. David and Sarah 
8. Fosdick, aged two years and nine months. 


ry FAIR AND TEA PARTY. The Ladies of the In- | °f*™all notes for figures in the organ score. 
diana Street Church, (Rev. Mr. Fox, Pastor.) will hold a | paratively few persons ha 
Fair and Tea Party in aid of the fands of that Church, at | themselves in Thorough Baas safficiently so 
Amory Hatt, corner of Washington and West Streets on plain psalmovy correctly feom 





‘Ia Taunton, 28th ult. Emme Jane, daughter of Mr Albert 
aw, aged 1 year. 
In Marblehead, Oct. 7th, very suddenly, Mrs. Mary B., 


widow of the late Thomas Meek, and daughter of the late 
Nicholas Barilett, Esq., aged 60 years. 

In Gloucester, Mrs. Susan Davis, aged 89 years. 

In Saco, Me., &th inst., Mr. Abraham Day, formerly of 
Portland, aged 52. 

In Brattleboro, Vt., Oct. 3d., Miss Elmina Dickenson, 
formerly of Hadley, Mass. aged about 33. 

In Providence, R. 1., on Friday, 6th inst, David Bowen, 
in the 61st year ofthis age. 

In Providence, R. 1., on Saturday evening, 7th inst., 
Walter, only son of Albert C. and Lucretia C. Greene, 
aged 1 year and 12 days. 

In Dyerville, North Providence, R. 1., 9th inst, Miss Sa- 
rah H., daughter of Thomas and Ann Greene, rged 38 years 
and 11 months. 

In New York city, on the 3: instant, Mrs. Rebecca Bar- 
tol, aged 73 vears, widow of Barnabas Bartol, formerly of 
Portland, Me. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., on the 14th, Mrs. Margaret Fields, 
aged 50 years. A woman of singular purity of character, 
whose good deeds will long be remembered in her native 
town. Her remains were carried to the grave on Monday 
evening, after impressive funeral solemuities at the Uui- 
tarian chapel. 














be annexed letter has been handed to us by a gen- 
tleman who vouches for the respectability and 
truthful character of the writer. [Boston Chronotype. 


New Haven, Connecticut, Sept. 14, 1847. 


Dear Sir:—Pardon me for the liberty which I now 
take in advising you of the benefit I received from the 
use of Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

Last spring, a sudden and violent attack upon my 
lungs, by expusure to the cold, confined me to the 
house for several days. I used many remedies, none 
of which seemed to benefit me, so that I lost all hopes 
of receiving any help from medicine. 

But, by the advice of friends, 1 purchased a bottle 
of Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. I no sooner 
commenced using it than I found immediate relief, and 
betore the whole bottle was taken my cough and night 
sweat had entirely left me. 

For the benefit of those similarly afflicted, and be- 
lieving it to be a remedy of great value for coughs, 
colds, and the first stages of consumption, is the only 
motive I have in makin: the above statement. 
Yours truly, JAMES GALLAGHER. 
66 Chapel Street. 

Price one dollar a bo:tle, or six bottles for five dol- 

jars. 


Buy none but Dr. Wistar’s, with I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 

For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 138 Washington 
street, andby Druggists generally, throughout the Unit- 
ed States. oct21 


WILKINS, CARTER & CO.’S, 
POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS, 
MORE UNIVERSALLY USED THAN ALL 
OTHERS COMBINED. 

ARMINA SACRA or BOSTON COLLECTION 
OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; greatly 
admired for the beauty, chasteness, and sterling charac- 
ter of its music. Published under the recommendation 
of the Boston Academy of Music, with a pamphlet sup- 
plement of 59 Setect Tunes added in 1848 by an- 
other author, increasing the variety and excellence of 
the Collection without extra charge. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
Edited by L. Mason. This standard work is so well 
known and used as to preclude the necessity of any rec- 
ommendation. 

THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G. J. 
Webb. One of the most complete works of the kind 
ever published. It has received the sanction of the 
Boston Handel & Haydn Society, and the Bos*on Aca- 
demy of Music. In style there is a great diversity, it 
| being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 
| and is especially adapted to congregational use. The 
Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 
Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 
to be in every choir. 

NOW READY, 
A New Cuurcu Music Book ror THE PRESENT 
SEASON, NAMELY:— 
THE NATIONAL LYRE; A new collection of 


psalm and hymn tunes, comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a choice 
selection of chants, &c., designed for the use of choirs, 
congregations, singing schools and societies throughout 
the United States. By S. Parkman Tuckerman, Silas 
A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. It is believed that this 
will be one of the most beautiful collections ever pub- 
lished. It consists of old, new and original music, all 
of which is of a strictly devotional character. ‘The old 
tunes have simple arrangements, and are within the 








| capacity of all performers. ‘The new ones have been 
| elected with great care from classic compositions, 
of Ba | while it is hoped that the original may be found of suffi. 
join in the Floral Procession to be formed at the War- | cient variety to please all tastes. All needless difficul- 
ties in the construction of the 


; vocal parts have been 
avoided; and as far as possible each separate part has 
been made interesting and easy to the performer. An- 
other important feature of this book is the substitution 


As com- 
ve the opportunity to perfect 
= He play even 


this arrangement will meet the cordial approbation of 
all. The book being somewhat less in size than the 
others the price will not exceed $6 per dozen, thus 
placing it within the reach not only of choirs in special 
want of new books, but of those which are already sup- 
olied. 

NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPTED 

TO THE USE OF CHOIRS: 

THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. John- 
son, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. A 
collection of choruses, from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
composers, This work embraces a larger collection of 


choruses than has been before published, arranged ina 
form for the use an! improvement of choirs; and it is 
believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
Compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste 
and facilitate the power of execution, Although only 


pul lished in the summer, several editions have been al- 
ready sold, Price $7,50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in 


two parts. By L. Mason and G. J, Webb, Professor 

in the Boston Academy of Music. It is supposed that 
any mother, or primary school teacher, who cau herself | 
sing, although she may know so little of musical char- 


acters as not to be able to read music herself, may by | 
the help of this book, be enabled to teach ber pupils 
with good svecess, and thus prepare the way for a more 
thorough and extensive course in higher schools, 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM; 
Consisting of a great variety of songs, hymus, and 
scriptural selections, with appropriate music, arranged 
to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, also, 
the elementary prmciples of vocal music, prepared with 
reference to the inductive or Pestalozzian method of 
teaching, designed as a complete musical manual for 
ce or gri schools By Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb. This work has been prepared 
with reference to the wants of common schools and aca- 
demies, and is designed to follow the above work. 





ALSO PUBLISHED AS ABOVE: 

THE SOSTON CHORUS BOOK; Consisting of a 
selection of the most popular choruses, from the works 
of Handel, Haydn, and other eminent composers, ar- 
ranged in full vocal score, with an accompaniment for 
the piano forte or organ. Compiled by Mason and 
Webb. : 

THE BOSTON ANTHEM BOOK, being a col- 
lection of the best anthems, and other set pieces, for 
societics and choirs. By L. Mason. 


_ THE “BOOK OF CHANTS,” consisting of chant- 
ing music, adapted to regular hymns and to selections 
from the scriptures, for congregational use. By L. 
Mason. 

HANDEL’S ORATORIO OF,THE MESSIAH; 
Arranged by John Bishop, of Cheltenham, England. 

THE ODEON; a collection of secular melodies: 
arranged and harmonized for four voives. Designed 
for adult singing schools and social music parties. By 
G. J. Webb and Lowell Mason. As the title page sets 
forth, this work is designed for singing schools. 


THE VOCALIST; consisting of short and easy 
glees, or songs in parts; arranged for soprano, alto, 
tenor and bass voices. By Lowell Mason and George 
James Webb, Professor in the Boston Academy of 
Music. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK;; a selection of glees 
and part songs, by distinguished German composers, 
never before published in this country; together with 
original pieces. By William Mason and Silas A. Ban- 
croft. 

GENTLEMEN’S GLEE BOOK; Selected from 
the most admired German composers. By L. Mason. 

(G Teachers and others are invited to call and ex- 
amine these and other musical works, at No. 16 Water 
street, Boston. 6wisos oct21 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC BOOK, 


Y B.F. Baker, Director of Music, at Rev. Dr. 
Gannett’s Church, Boston, and J. B. Woodbury, 
Organist, at Rev. Or. Krebs’ Church, New York. 
nis day published— Baker & Woodbury’s new book 
of Church Music, ‘The Timbre!.”” This work has 
been preparld with great care, and contains a large 
amount of music selected from the best European com. 
posers obtained by one of the authors, who visited Eu- 
rope expressly for this object. It has also a great 
variety of original melodies, and a large and judicious 
selection of the old standard tunes, 

Its collection of chants, anthems and select pieces is 
superior, adapted to any book of church music publish- 
ed ir this count 

Ano unusual! 

red to the 

ymn Books. 

The music will be found to be eminently cevotional, 
and a iate to the services of the sanctuary. The 
style is dignified, the harmony simple and pleasing and 
the whole work is believed to be of an high order of 


merit. 
Published and for sale by E. H. Peirce, 3 Cornhill. 
Price $7 00 per dozen. 





ry. 
Legs variety of metres have been pre- 
ymns of the different denominational 


pp poke OF 


REMOVAL. 
NEW STORE! NEW GOODS! 
Benjamin & E. Jacobs & Co. 


apres de paced inform their friends and the public, 
that they have removed from Ne. 35 Tremont Row, 
to the New Granite Block, 


No. 230 Washington Street, 


second duor south of Summer street, where they are now 
Opening an exteusive variety 


LINEN GOODS 


—AND— 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 
many of which are entire new styles, and of warranted 


fabrics, being mostly of their own importation. Purchas- 
ers ay rely on getting 


GOOD GOODS 
AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


oct21 Btis3tos 


Dr. Morton, 


SURGEON DENTIST, No. 19 TREMONT ROW, 
Opposite the New Museum. 
[From the Christian Register. ] 











‘*Having seen several of the more important opera- 
tions of dentistry performed by Dr. Morton in cases re- 
quiring much skill, and where our acquaintance with 
the individuals give us good opportunities of observa- 
tion, we can speak with the greater confidence of his 
success, particularly in inserting complete sets of teeth. 
In the almost perfect imitation of nature, his artificial 
teeth can hardly be surpassed; and this imitation, we 
learn, is not merely in appearance, but extends to the 
working qualities, which are secured by the excellence 
of the material, and the nicety with which the plate is 
fitted to the jaw. 

As it is Dr. Morton’s intention to confine his exer- 
tions to his profession, we cannot doubt that his intelli- 
gence and skill will be appreciated and rewarded.” 


[From the N. E. Puritan.] 


**Dr. Morton has resumed the practice of his profes- 
sion, and we trust that the patronage of the public will 
help to repay him for the sacrifices he has made to their 
good. The great attention which Dr. M. has d voted 
to the manufacture of artific:al teeth, and to their ad- 
justment in the mouth, place him among the very first 
of our dentists.”’ 


[From the Evening Gazette. ] 


«‘We are happy to learn that Dr. Morton is now 
able to resume tae practice of his profession, and we 
feel confident that the public will show their gratitude 
to the discoverer of this blessing to mankind by a liber- 
al patronage in his peculiar art, in which he has few 
equals and no superiors in our city.” 


[From the Boston Courier. ] 


Mecuanicat Art. “The slight variations in 
color between different teeth, or shadings in the same 
tooth, and the set of the gum upon the tooth, are given 
with such truth, that the wearer of such, we suspect, 
might go through life in a broad laugh, without the 
genuineness of his teeth being suspected, whatever 
might be thought of his brains. ‘The public have per- 
sonal interest enough in him to wish him a hearty suc- 
cess, knowing as they do, the amount of buman suffer- 
ing which has even already been relieved through his 
courage and perseverance in the ether discovery. Dr. 
Morton’s Office is at 19 Tremont Rew.” 


From the Mass. Plouglman. } 


“Not content with a discovery by which one’e teeth 
can be taken out without his knowing it, he will pat in 
a set which may be worn with equal unconsciousness. 
| There is an exquisite finish about the teeth and their 
| fittings which foreign competition can hardly surpass. 
Judging from these specimens, one need not go beyond 
19 Tremont Row for his ivory.”’ 





[From the Bosten Atlas. | 


“They are some of the finest specimens we have ever 
| seen, and seem to be the very beau ideal of perfection in 

mechanical dentistry. The tints of the teeth and gums, 
! and their conformation, are all so true to nature, that a 
| savage would hardly doubt that they were cut bodily 
| from the living subject, especially if he should see the 
| motions of mastication regularly kept up, as in one of 
his specimens. We cannot but think that the best our 
citizens can do, is to extend to such a man the most 
liberal individual patronage. Dr. Morton’s office is at 
19 Tremont Row.” é 


[From the Christian Alliance. | 


‘Among the most valuable results of scientific re- 
search, is discovery of the properties of ether, by 
Dr. W. T.G. Morton. His sacrifice of health and 
property, while puesuing his arduous investigations, en- 
titles him to the patronage as well as gratitude of the 
community. Those who have accurately examined 
specimens of his dentistry, cannot hesitate to bear an- 
qualified testimony to his scientific skill and k nowledge 
of his profession. By his thorough acquaintance with 
the properties of eth 'r, and judicious administration of 
it, he is able to perform the most difficult dental opera- 
tions, without suffering or injury to the patient. 

oct21 


Oy 
TIONS. 
Euthanasy or Happy Talk toward the End of Life, 
by the Author of Martyria, $1 00. 
The Childhood of Mary Leesace, by Mary Howitt. 
The Marr iage Offering, by Rev. A. A. Livermore. 
The Playmate, a pleasant companion for Spare 
Hours, 1 vol. 
Channing’s Life and Correspondence, 3 vols. 
Burnap’s Objections to Unitarianism Answered, &c., 





& NICHOLS’ LATE PUBLICA- 


c. 

C. & N., have also in Press, and will pu lish in 
about six weeks, Discourses by the late John Brazer, D. 
D., 1 vol. 

oct21 


lis&2os 111 Washington st. 





No. 232 LIVING AGE.—Price 
12 cents: 
Goldsmith and his Biographers. 
Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence, vols 2 and 3. 
Pioneer History. 
Experiments with Boy Laborers. 
Female Heroism. 
American Antiquities. 
Antiquities of New Grenada. 
The Death of Marat. 
. Dog Breaking. 

10. European Correspondence of the Living Age, 
with Poetry, Scraps, et:. 

Published once a week, at $6 a year, by 

FE. LITTELL & CO., 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 

lis2o0s 
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LADIES BONNETS. 


PEARL BEAVER ) a new and beautiful 
DRAB 


do | article for the approaching 
BLACK do } season, for Ladies, Misses 
WHITE FELT | and children, your 
PEARL do ) attention is iavited. 


—ALSO— 

Murrs and Tirrets of every style and quality 

from Fifty cents each to Two Hundred Dollars. 
GENTLEMEN’S 

Hats and Caps of Boston, New York and Paris 

Manufacture, at Wholesale and Retail. _ 
Store and Chambers 173 Washington st., 
octl4 uf W. M. SHUTE. 





PRICE REDUCED. 


THIRD OCTAVO (ENGLISH) EDITION OF 
SCRIPTURE PROOFS AND SCRIPTURAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


UNITARIANISM. 


Price reduced fiom $1 50 to $1. 
Sold by the Author, JoHN Witson, 
AT HIS BOOK AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 
21 School-street, Boston. 


octl4 2wis 





EDICATED INHALATION. For Pulmonar 
Complaints, Bronchitis, Asthma, Chronic Affec 

tions and Digestive Organs. Dr. Frost can be con- 
sulted by Patients at his Office, Rear 51 Cambridge 
street, ton, personally, or by letter, where he treats 
the above complaints by a new and decidedly improved 
method by which the patient is relieved principally of 
the nauseating effects of continued taking of » buz 
receives his medicine by inhalation to the parts affected 
so that the healthy parts of the system need not be af- 
fected and sickened by the curative remedy, thus giving 
a practical remedy to the disease and leaving nature to 
pursue its true course. Patients out of the are re- 
quested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their 
eases, as to the duration of their complaints, the symp- 
toms, age, habits of living and occupation. Address 
post paid as above, advice gam 

Notre.—The most prevalent and atal of all diseases 
inciaent to our climate, Consumption, may generally 
be traced to a slight cold. By an estimate not long 
since made, it appears that upwards of one hundred 
and fifty thousand die annually of Pulmonary Com- 
plaints. Take heed, delays are dangerous. 

nov6 isly 





instruction in a public Academy, in the bi 


ys er A lady who has for some time given 
English branches, in French, Drawing and Painting. 


NEW GOODS 


IMPORTED BY 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 
192 Washington Street, 
—FOR THEIR— 


FALL SALES. 


LL of which will be offered by the PACKAGE or at 
RETAIL, at QUICK PRICES. : 


MORE THAN 


700 PACKAGES 
—OF— 


Long and Square Shawls, 
SILK GOODS AND SATINS. 


SILK VELVETS, black andcolora; PARIS CLOAKS, 
VISITES, MANTILLAS, SCARFS, MANTLES, 
Suawct Ververts, Mexitnos, THipet CLlotus, Lronese 
CiLotus, Merino, and other PLaips. 

Casumenges. Movusseting De Laine, Emproiperep 
Dresses, Iris and Frencu Popuins. 

Barsary Satins, EnGiiss and Frencu Bom- 
BAZINES, ALEPINES, ALPACCAS, (RAPES, and all 
other articles for MourninG, GINGHAM, PRINTS. 

Crorns, CassimERES, PLarDs, and all stuffs for 
Children’s Wear, Russia and CasHMERE SHAWL 
PatreRns, for Ropes De CHAMBRE. 


LINEN GOODS 


# OF ALL KINDS. 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, and all kinds of TRIM- 
MINGS. 


WHITE GOODS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


BLANKETS; QUILTS; FLANNELS ; 
GLOVES; HOSIERY; PARIS PERFUMERY; 
PIANO AND TABLE CLOTHS; FURNITURE 
PATCHES EMBROIDERED CURTAINS and 
a great many other tnings besides. 


—ALSO— 


300 Bales and Cases 


—or— 
DOMESTIC GOODS. 


Onr stock is altogether too large, for a description here; 
we invite all toexamine it for themselves. Our Goods 
will be freely and politely shown, and as we always name 
the lowest price first,and NEVER vary from it, our 
customers will net run the risk of paying double the value 
of articles, nor be rudely urged to buy those which do not 
suit them. 


ORIGINAL AND GENUINE, 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Geo. W. Warren & Co. 


LADIES’? EXCHANGE, 
OPPOSITE THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL, 


Boston. 
oct7 6t A 





NEW HYMN BOOK. 


ILLIAM D, TICKNOR & CO., corner of 
Washington and School Streets, have just pub- 
lished a new and stereotype Edition of a Book of 
Hymns, for Public and Private Devotion—Edited by 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel Johnson— 
containing many additional hymns, handsomely bound 
in black sheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount made 
to Societies- This collection has been adoptzd by sev- 
eral Churches, and the publishers are gratified to know 

that it gives great satisfaction. 
The follswing are some of the testimonials in favor of 

the work. 

[From the Li‘erary World.] 


““As a collection of sacred poetry and appropriate 
Hymns, this book cannot be surpassed.” 


[From the Evening Gazette .] 


“It is probably the most poetical compilation of 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritual want of a com- 
munity, that has been issued in our country, combining 
) as it does all the higher elements of religious composi- 
tion.” 
[From the Daily Advertiser. ] 

“Tt is well that the heauties of this collection are so 
well known as to mike a new Edition necessary. It is 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotional 
poetry in England and our own country, with the addi- 
tion of several very excellent hymns which first appear- 
ed in this work. More than one hundred additional 
hymas are added in this Edition.”’ 


[From the Daily Atlas.] 
‘For this excellent collection of sacred poetry, we 
d to the conjoint labors of the Rev. Samucl 
Longfellow, a brasher of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel competent to 
jadge about such matters, we should think it well calcu- 
| lated to meet the wants of religious Societies. Asa book 
of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a person of 
| tefined taste, it is superior to any collection that we 
| have examined. Besides the best Hymns of the Eng- 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘sacred songs,” 
from the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bulfinch, 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others of 
our American Bards. 
These Hymns are among the best in the collection, 
and the compilers have done the religious public a favor 
in thus bringing them together 


[From the Boston Courier. } 


**A more valuable collection of devotional poetry we 
feel confident has never been issued. It seems to have 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
take up the book for the first time without reading 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in its 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 
our Churches, and among the family circles of our coun- 
try. 





a delu 





[From the Boston Transcript. ] 

€ While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow- 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires no further 
endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec- 
tion. 

Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap- 
plication to the Publishers. oct7 





STAINED, ENAMELLED AND GROUND GLASS;— 
— ALSO— 
LEAD AND METAL SASH, 
manufactured by 
JAMES M. COOK & CO., 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTERS, 
GLAZIERS AND GRAINERS, 
No. 5 ATKuixson St., Boston. 


James M. Coox, 
Oris 8S. SAVAGE, 
Joun M. P. Cook, 
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J ecw LARGEST PAINTING IN THE 
WORLD. 


AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE—Tremont 8r. 
HUTCHING’S 


| o 
Grand Classical Panorama, 
OF THE 
SEA AND SIIORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Executed from drawings made by A. Hewins, during 
his voyages in the Mediterranean, and travels in Spain, 
France and Italy. 

Open every evening, except Saturday and Sunday, at 
7, commencing at 7ho’clock. Also, Wednesday's and 
Saturday’s at 3 o’clock. 

Tickets 25 cents, to be had at the door from 10 to 12 
A. M., and from 7 to 9, P. M. Children under 12 
years, half price. Liberal arrangements made with 
Schools, and parties from the country. Copyright of 
the Panorama secured according to law. For Particu- 
lars see bills and descriptive pamphlets. 

julyl5 u 


Dancing and Calisthenics. 


ACADEMY, 339 WASHINGTON ST., 
5 DOOKS SOUTH OF WEST sT. : 


M*’: SULLIVAN respectfully announces to his 
Patrons and the Public, that he will re-open his 
Academy, on Wednesday afternoon, 4th Oct. at 3 P. 
M.., for the purpose of giving instruction in Dancing in 
all its fashionable branches, together with his new sys- 
tem of Ladies’ Drawing Room Calisthenics so mach ap- 
proved of, not only for promoting health but also physi- 
cal development, which is so essentialto graceful move- 





ss : ‘ 


DANIEL & 60., 


No. 201 W asHiINncTon.Srreer. 





HAVING RECEIVED BY RECENT 
ARRIVALS A LARGE STOCK OF 


NEW GOODS, 


E. are enabled to offer one of the best assortments 
to be found in the city, consisting of a fell sup- 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS. CLOAK GOODS, 


—AND— 


SHAWLS, 


LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
MOURNING ARTICLES: 


Our stock is selected with great care, and no pains 
spared to have such goods only as we can recommend. 
Our endeavor is to give our customers a Goop ARTI- 
CLE at a Low Prick, und as we import many of the 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


—AND RECEIVE 0OUR— 


AMERICAN GOODS, 


at the lowest manufacturers’ prices, we are always able 
to sell **as low as the lowest,’” ** as cheap as the cheapest.’” 


DANIELL & CO., 
No. 201 Washington Street. 
3m7tis6tos 


NEW FALL GOODS OPENING. 
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HASKELL & HOWLAND, 
No. 249 Washington Street, 


ILL n the present week, a LARGE 
SPLEN DID STOCK OF 


New and Elegant Automa Goods)” 


to which the attention of the Ladies and all other pur= 
chasers is invited, comprising in part New Styles of 
RICH DRESS SILKS. Legg 

NEW BLACK SILKS, of all the best descriptions 
for beauty and wear. 

PRINTED CASHMERE DE ECOSSE and DE 
LAINES, new and very handsome designs, for Dresses. 

PLAIN DE LAINES AND CASSIMERES, in all 
the high colors, for Children’s Autumn Dresses, §c. 

EMBROIDERED CASHMERE AND THIBET 
DRESSES, very beautiful. z 

THIBET MERINOS AND CASHMERES, of all 
fashionable colors, from the best manfacturers of 
France and Germany, the best assortment we have 
ever opened. 
MARCELLINE SILKS, of all shades and colors, 
to match Merinos, &c., &c. 


NEW EMBROIDERIES, 
in great variety, of NovEL AND BrauTiFuL ARTI- 


CLES. 
LAWN AND LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, fash- 


ionable styles. 
Shawls. 


A fall assortment of New LONG AND SQUARE 
CASHMERE AND PLAID SHAWLS. Also, we 
are soon to receive 


800 CASHMERE SCARFS, 


of all colors and sizes; and many other styles of NEW 
AND DESIRABLE GOODS, will be received on the 
arrival of the Steamers and Packets from Europe, af- 
fording our friends and customers a fine opportanity of 
making selections from one of the most extensive and 
fashionable stocks in the city. 
HASKELL & HOWLAND. 

6tis 
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The largest, best, and cheapest 
DICTIONARY, 


in the English Language, is, confessedly, 
WEBSTER’S, 
the entire work, Unabridged, in 1 vol. Crown Quwarto, 
1452 pp. with Portrait of the author, Revised by Pro- 
fessor G.odrich, of Yale College. Price, $6. 

**The most COMPLETE, ACCURATE, and RELIABLE 
Dictionary of the Language,” is the recent testimony 
given to this work by many Presidents of Colleges and 
other distinguished literary men throughout the country. 

Containing three times the amount of matter of any 
other English Dictionary compiled in this country, or 
any Abridgment of this work, yet 

“Its definitions are models of condensation and purity. 
The most complete work of the kind that any nation 
can boast of.” [Hon. Wm. B. Calhoun. 

“We rejoice that it bids fair to become the standard 
Dictionary to be used by the numerous millions of peo- 
ple who are to inhabit the United States.” [Signed by 
104 members of Congress. 

Published by G. & C. MERIAM,Spriagfield, Mass. 
and for sale by all Booksellers. ; 
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HAPMAN HALL SCHOOL. Chapman Hall 
School, in Chapman Place, will be re-opened on 
the first Monday of September next. 

Mr. Baker would take this opportunity to thank 
his patrons for the encouragement they have always 
bestowed upon his labors; and he assures them that he 
will continue his utmost exertions to ensure the pro- 
gress of their sons in all that pertains to their physical, 
moral and intellectual well being. 














ment and dignity of carriage. Mr. S. having studied 
under the first masters in Europe (this being his second 
season in this country) he is perfectly acquainted with 
the latest improvements—in every tment of his 
profession. Families interested in the improvement of 
their children’s carriage.are respectfally tavited to call 
and see his system of teaching—on oteaethy and 
Saturday afiernvon. Mr. S. has “or sale at his Acade- 
my his newly invented Calisthenic Expander, highly 
recommended by Drs. Winslow Lewis, Warren, und 
*"Schocls lies attended 
cls and Families at ° 
Private Lessons at all hours in all the new and fash- 
ionable 


e Dances. 
An Evening Class fc Gentlemen on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. istf septl6 


BARGAINS given on Knives and Forks 
GC'e,. &e., at W. FROST'S, 182 Washing: 





Mr. E. B. Dearsorn has been employed in this 
School for seven years, and has proved himself an effi- 
cient and successful Teacher, especially in Mathemat- 


ics. 

Mr. H. G. Fetre has been engaged for the last five 
years with perfect success, as a Teacher of Drawing, 
and will still continue in that department. 
Mr. J. E. Goutp, Teacher of Vocal Music in seve- 
ral of our Public Schools, and extensively known as a 
Teacher of that delightful art, will continue his valuable 
services. i 

Miss Emity Jonnson, from the Normal School, 
who has had many years expericnce in Teaching, has 
been two years in the preparatory department, and 
given entire satisfaction to the patrons of the School. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Baker has secured the 
services of Mr. J. A. Hastings as Teacher of Greek, 
Latin, &c. This gentleman is a graduate of Harvard 
Coliege, and has bad two years experience as Principal 
of Framingham Academy, and is highiy qualified by 
age, experience and a love of children, to command re- 
spect, to excite to duty, and awaken his pupils toa love 
of learning. 
Particular attention paid to fitting boys forthe Batis 
and EnGuisH HicH ScHoots. 

AMOS BAKER, Principal 

Chapman Hall, Boston, August 28, 1848. 
Note. Mr. Baker may be seen between the hours 
of School, at his residence, adjolning the School-house. 
sept2 i 


OLIVER HOLMAN, 


NO. 124 STATE STREET, 
Boston, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
STATIONER, 
and general Agent for 
PERKINS SUPERIOR CARDS, 
—FOR— 
Railroad Tickets, Business and Address Cards. 
A large Assortment of 


BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
of various qualities, and adapted to almost every busi- 
ness, constantly for sale. Books made to order with 
despatch, and particular attention given to the manu- 
facture of Books of snusual and difficult patterns. 
Banking, Insurance, Manufacturing and Railroad 
Corporations, Merchants and others furnished with 
complete sets, or single books to order, which will be 
warranted satisfactory in every respect. 
STATIONERY Parra 
of every description, Commercial and Law ’ 
y Mana pet Materials, Drawing and Profile 
Papers and various articles for Engineers, Artists and 
Schools, for sale low. ; 
Binding and Ruling to any desired patterns. 
march11 Iyis 
PREPARATORY 
AND 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ac- 
complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 
LADIES’ CALISTHENG@UM, 
—TO BE FURNISHED WITH— 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE 
NIC APPARATUS, 
For Tealthful Exercise and Recreation. _ 
To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2. 
Parents in quest of a saitable School for the Educa~ 
tion of their daughters are respectully invited to calk. 
Application may be made every day, fiom 9 to 11 e%clock, 
A. M., at No. 389 Washington Street, 5 doors South 


of West Street. 
sept30 istf F. L. CAPEN. 











UILLING SCISSORS AND CRIMPING MA- 
Q CHINES at W. I. FROST’S, 182 Washington, 
Street, 2 doors north of Franklin Street. 











N. B. Teachers and leaders of choirs are invited 
to examine the book. At oct21 


desires a situation either in a family, or in a private 
school. Satisfactory references will be given. In ire 
at this Office. f septlé 


ton Street, 2 doors north of Franklin Street. 
sep 9 istf 


sep y istf 
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POETRY. 


For the Register. 
THE MAN OF SCIENCE. 


A man whom Science had made wise 
Above the multitude around, 
Till he could tread the starry skies, 
As other mortals tread the ground ; 
Conceived that he could grasp the thought, 
How Nature into being sprang ; 
When worlds were called from empty nought, 
And morning’s stars together sang- 
At last he rose to such a height, 
That even human feeling fled; 
Aad he could lok, without affright, 
On what would fill the world with dread. 
In abstract musing he could see 
The earth return to nought again, 
And suns, and stars, and systems flee; 
Yet heave no sigh, and feel no pain. 





But once, in midnight’s solemn hour, 
His natural feelings all awoke; 
And, gifted with diviner power, 
Thus to his trembling spirit spoke; 
«*Where wast thou when the world was made?’ 
* Where wilt thou be when it shall end?’ 
He heard, and he was sore afraid; 
Nor would his voice an answer lend. 
Unwonted thoughts and feelings thronged 
Unbidden through his troubled breast, 
For his own nature he had wronged, 
And all her nobler wants supprest. 
That which before unreal seemed, 
And but a distant, shadowy thought, 
When he in abstruse studies dreamed, 
Was to his son! all real brought. 
He sympathised with Nature’s fate, 
Nor saw unfeeling her decay; 
Looked back beyond her ancient date, 
And joyed to see her earliest day. 
Nor felt for worlds’ vast change alone, 
But for the little, short-lived flower, 
Whose beauteous morn is scarcely known, 
Before it sees its evening hour. ; 
Aud though as earnest still to scan 
The wonders of creation o’er ; 
He was a wiser, better man, 
And mingled Love with science’ lore. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





[From the Union Magazine.] 


LONDON EXPERIENCES. 


By Mrs. Kirxianp. 


Tue Queen.—She seemed to us much plain- 
er in every respect, than any picture of her we 
had seen. Her complexion is far from clear, 
her figure diminutive, her dress devoid of taste. 
Doubtless the circumstance of her being in 
mourning detracted a good deal trom the elegance 
of her appearance. She was diesi entirely in 
black, without even the relief of a white collar, 
or manchettes,a style particularly ill-suited to her 
figure and complexion. The Prince looks like 
a substantial German Baron, not ill-favored, but 
quite behind the notion one gets of him from his 
portrait. If the Queen had married him for the 
strength of the impression made by one of those 
flattering semblances, she must have been sadly 
disappointed; but she was happily preserved 
from any danger of so fatal a mistake, by ut 
early acquaintance with the Prince, her cousin, 
who studied with her under the same masters 
for two orthree years. They are said to be 
truly happy in their domestic relations; and the 
English have deep respect jor the private char- 
acterof their monarch. They consider her a 
model wife and mother. She is extremely sys- 
tematic, and makes a point of superintending 
personally all the arrangements for the comfort 
and improvement of her children, reading all the 
books which are provided for their use, and ac- 
quainting herself with the character of those 
who have charge of them. We were amused 
to hear that the Queen of England does not like 
literary people; that she excludes them, as far as 
possible, from the court; and, in fact, considers 
having produced a book as equivalent to loss 
of caste. A person who had by dint of great 
science and ingenuity perfected a plan by means 
of which the public interest was essentially bene- 
fitted, embodied the result of his studies in a 
book, highly esteemed by the ertics and the 
public. It was proposed by a certain lady at 
court to present this gentleman, on the strength 
of this merit; but the Queen absolutely declined 
receiving him, because of his literary character. 
Some one suggested that he had served with 
honor in the army, upen which ground her 
majesty consented to receive him. But the 
gentleman very properly declined appearing at 
Court on these terms: so that her majesty was 
after all, the only person presented in the affair. 
Somebody says, there is hardly a magistrate 
that does not commit himself twice as often as 
he commits any one else. But the Queen is 
only proving her legitimacy; for who ever heard 
of oue of her family asa patron, or even an ad- 
miret of literature ! 


Encuisn Beauty.— With a strong preposses- 
sion in favor of English beauty, and a notion 
that such an occasion as that of the drawing- 
room would affurd a fine field for the display of 
it, we must confess to have been disappointed 
in our search. Very few of the ladies w2 saw 
were more than comely; a Jarye proportion fell 
behind even that. One beautiful woman there 
was, whom we were led to suppose to be the 
Marchionees of Douro, though we could not as- 
certain it. We were told that lady, daughter- 
in-law of the Dake of Wellington, and the Duch- 
ess of Argyll, daughter of the Duchess of Suther- 
land, were the only conspiciously beautiful wo- 
men atcourt. Neither among the common peo- 
ple, in the streets of London, or in the country 
towns, did we observe the fresh complexion and 
buxom air which we had been taught to expect. 
Low-life beauty seems to have been spoiled by 
factories; and if there was rural beauty we did 
not see it. Preity children one sees in abund- 
ance every where—and so ricely kept! Itseems 
to us that nobody knows so well how to care 
for the physique of children as the English. 
They feed them with the simplest possible food, 
and are astonished when they hear that our 
young folks share the rich, heavy, high-season- 
ed dishes of their parents. QOat-meal porridge 
is considered a suitable breakfast fur infant 1oy- 
alty itself; and a simple dinner at one o’clock, 
the proper thing for children whose parents dine 
sumptuously at seven. Exercise is considered 
one of the necessaries of life; and a daily walk 
or ride (not drive) in the fresi air, the proper 
form of it. It might be superflous to notice 
anything so obvious, if it were not that so many 
people in good circumstances, with us, neglect 
this, and keep their children immured in narse- 
ries, or cooped up in schoolrooms, with no 
thought of exercise in the open air as a daily re- 
quisite. We wish nothing so much for these 
benighted parents, as that they should once be- 
come acquainted with the habits and principles 
ofa well ordered English nursery A ref rm 
in that quarter is much needed among us, and 
we know of no people so well able tu be our in- 
structors, as the English, who have certainly 
brought the nursery system to great perfection, 
both as respects the comfort and advantage of 
parents and children. 


Enousu Hosritatity.—There is something 
very pleasing in the tone of English hospitality. 
It is manly and dignified, yet sufficiently soliei- 
tous to satisfy the feelings of the stranger; itis 
elegant, without apparent effort; abundant, yet 
not superfluous; considerate, intelligent, sympa- 
thetic. Hospitality is consideted in England a 
duty of life, not an onerous burthen imposed by 
circumstances, and to de gotten rid of as cheap- 
ly as possible, or as an opportunity for ostenta- 
tion, which isto be made the mostof. It forms 
part of the plan of Jife, instead of being, as is 
too often the case with os, a rare thing, fur which 
no regular provision is made. Dinners for show 
there may be, and doubiless are; we know there 
are royal dinners, and cabinet dinners, and 


Lord Mayor’s feasts. But dinners where, al- 
though ellen is handsome and goud, society 
is the first object, are much more common, Con- 
versation is a recognised pleasure; one vbject in 
coming together socially, is the exchange of in- 
formation, and the collision of thought. And 
still more agreeable than these dinners, where 
all the guests are invited for a reason, are those 
ten o'clock breakfasts, from which all the gene 
of dinner is excluded, and at which one may sit 
in a straw bonnet, and speak to a neighbor with- 
out introduction, This form of entertainment 
is almost unknown among us; but it deserves to 
be introduced and adopted. It affords ample 
scope for elegance, while it excuses all that makes 
a dinner terrible to the mistress of a family, in 
America, where domestic service is so imperfect. 
Tea, coffee, chocolate, rolls and butter, a few 
slices of cold meat, honey, marmalade, plovers’ 
eggs, and, perhaps, a basket of oranges, or fruit 
in season; these, as far as we can recollect, 
make up the mundane part of one of these quiet 
Londou breakfasts. But to give an idea of the 
better part, we should enumerate the company; 
but that would be contrary to our vow, which 
binds ws to mention no names, even where 
our entertainers are as well known to the liter- 
ary as to the social world. We may say, how- 
ever, that at our breakfast table, where our host 
was indeed a host, we foand a man of science, 
a travelled man, and a connoisseur in art, as our 
convives; at another, well known to many an 
American traveller in the old world, an assem- 
blage of guests, each of whom brought no trifl- 
ing contribution to the common stock of pleasure; 
and all converged towards their entertainer, 
whose stores of memory, whose wit and humor, 
and thorough acquaintance with the world, made 
an hour spent with him something to be remem- 
bered. Such visits leave a mark in the mind; 
they belong to a state of a high civilization, and 
form one of the most unmistakeable marks of it. 
The lunch is another means of unceremonious 
hospitality in England, and an excellent short 
cut to a good understanding between parties who 
have never met before, and who have not time 
for the slow ripening of acquaintance into friend- 
ship. There is the social position round the 
table not too large for general conversation, ror 
too small for more particular interchange of 
thought; there is the pleasant variety of refresh- 
ment, which, while it gratifies various tastes, 
suggests no unpleasant thought of care and la- 
bor before-hand. There is the very agreeable 
possibility of dispensing almost entirely with 
the attendance of servanis rendered so necessary 
by the complications of dinner. Everyoody 
agrees in thinking that a quiet supper is the 
most social, and unbending and heart-warming 
of all meals; but nextte that, commend us to 
the English breakfast and lunch, of which we 
have seen such charming specimens. 





Intrepipity of A Lavy. A remarkable in- 
stance of intrepidity and cvolness was exhibited 
at the Blue Lick Springsa few days ago by Miss 
L. a belle of Bourbon county, in this State. Miss 
L. and Mr. F., a gentleman from the South, on 
their return from an excursion on horseback, 
| were riding down the long hill about a quarter 
of a mile from the hotel at full speed, the lady 
being a little ahead, Atasudden tun in the 

road, the gentleman's saddle turned, and he fell 
| from his horse, but his foot remained in the stir- 

rup, and the horse, alihough his pace was some- 
what alackened, kept on his way, dragging the 
fallen man upon the ground. The young lady, 
seeing this, reined in her own horse by a.sud- 
den effort, leaped from him whilst be was still 
in rapid motion, ran back, seized the other horse 
| by the bridle, and released her gallant from his 
| perilous situation. 
| This feat was witnessed by hundreds at the 
| springs, who could find no words strong enough 
| to express their admiration of the daring courage 
}of the beautifal young heroine. [Louisville 
| Journal. 








ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN CAYENNE. 


The Atlas has published the foliowing extract | 


| from a letter, from an intelligent gentleman in 
| Cayenne, on the subject of the reten: emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in that colony. 

On the 10:h of June orders were received in 
| the colony, that slavery should be abolished in 
| two months from that time. We had great fears 
las to what might take place on the 10th of 
| August, the day on which the two months ex- 


their return to their vallage some three weeks 
since, they stopped at this post to receive the 
goods lately purchased for them as contemplated 
in the treaty, 

They seemed highly delighted with the bar- 
gain they had made, as they were in a very des- 
titute condition, and needed the articles purchas- 
ed for them—the blankets to cover their naked- 
ness, and the ammunition and guns to protect 
them against their numerous enemies. The 
portion of the $2000 remaining after the pur- 
chase of the articles bargained for, was expend- 
ed in procuring presents suitable to their tastes 
and fancy. They were distributed as a reward 
for virtuous action and good conduct towards the 
whites among the different chiefs, while at the 
same time, those who heretofore bad been guilty 
of committing trespasses, and had not sustained 
a good character, were not only slighted, but 
received severe reprimands from the command- 
ing officer, as well as threats of summary and 
severe punishment against any that might be 
found hereafier offending. 

I regard the Pawnees as perfectly subdued, 
and not likely ever again to give the government 
any trouble by interfering with any of its milita- 
ry operations, or by molesting emigrants to Ca- 
lifornia and Oregon, or traders to the mountains. 
They look upon this, (and a very small force will 
be sufficient to garrison it,) a8 a means of protec- 
tion from their numerous foes who seem bent on 
the entire destruction of the miserable remnant 
of a once powerful nation. 





Increase or Popunation. Ratio of increase, 
in every ten years of the population of the United 
States, omitting odd hundreds. 

In 1790, the number of inhabitants was 3,929,000 
1800, increase in ten years, 1,370,000 
1810, “ 1,746,000 
1820. 2,592,000 
1830, 3,218,000 
1840, 4,213,000 
1848, ** jn eight years, 4,000,000 
Total population, 1848, 21,068,000 
Thus it will be perceived that the increase in 

the last eight years is greater than the entire 

population in 1790. The population doubled in 
twenty-three years,a nd quadiupled in forty-five 
years, 





Emicrants. There arrived at the port of 
New York during the month of Sepiember 
15.917 emigrants. Total amount of emigrant 
arrivals at that port, from January Ist to Sep- 
tember 30th, 143.238, upward of one half of 
which were from Ireland. 





Switzertann. The Clock and Watchmakers. 
Clock and watchmaking, one of the principal 
branches of industry of the canton of Neufchatel, 
in Switzerland, is entirely paralysed. Upwards 
of 1500 joorneymen watch and clockmakers 
have just emigrated from the town of Neufchat- 
el to the United States, and a still greater num- 
ber are making preparations to fullow them. 





Paesentation oF THE Freepom or THE CITY 
To Frevericx Jerome. This ceremony took 
place on Friday evening, at the Mariner’s 
Church in Roosevelt street. [he meeting was 
opened with prayer, by Rev. Mr. Chase. Al- 
derman Franklin presented the testimonial, 
which was received for Mr. Jerome by Rev. Mr 
Parker. Atthe close of an eloquent address, 
Alderman Franklin said, for the purpose of car- 
rying out the view of the Common Council, we 
have caused to be prepared ihe gold box now 
before you, which, on behalf, and in the name 
of the inhabitants of the city of New York, 1 
have the honor to present for vour acceptance; 
and, in so doing, to assure you that it is with 
feelings of satisfaction and pleasure, that we ac- 
company this gift with the freedom of our city, 
so that hereafter wherever your lot may be cast, 
ot however situated, you may hail from this 





place, and claim to be, us in fact you are, an 





honorary citizen of the commercial metropolis of | 


our conntry. 
“Honor and shame from no condition rise.” 
The box is beautifully wrought in fine chased | 
work, bearing the initials of the name of Jerome 
in the centre of the top. The inside bore the 
following inseriptions : 


“Tue Crry or New York To Freperick 





| pired, during which slavery was continued in 
|Cayenne. During that time laber had almost 
ceased, many of the malattoes had endeavored 
to raise a revolt among the negroes. 

The Governor had erections made on the fort, 
to put the powder magazine out of the power of 
the people; the a:titlery exercise was often re- 
peated; and every thing assumed an attitude not 
at all encouraging for the insurgents. ‘The 
colored population formed themselves into nu- 
merous clubs,organized by some turbulent spirit, 
and presented a hostile appearance,to which was 
opposed the vigorous Ccetermination and well 
| known resolution of the authorities. 

The whites being in some apprehension were 
perfectly well armec,and not at all disposed to be 
slaughtered like lambs.* I have slept, since the 
| 10th of July,having a loaded musk«t anda sw: wf 
| by my side. But at last the great and fearful day, 
the 10th of August, arrived. I left my house at 
half past six in the morning, at the sound of the 
drum which called the troops and militia to take 
their arms for the ceremony of the day. | walked 
through the streets, and saw no one, except a 
few militia who were going to their posts. 

A general silence reigned throughout the 
streets; the militia were assembled on the public 
square at seven o'clock ; a certain number of 
whites were there, and about a hundred blacks, 
but not a single mulatto person. 

The Governor proclaimed the abolition of 
slavery; he invited the negroes present to ap- 
proach and hear the word of theit Chief. Great 
fear reigned among them; they had been per- 
suaded that they might be massacred on that day 
by the whites; and as the whites, on their side, 
had the same feats, you can imagine that the ut- 
most tranquility resulied from their respective 
fears. Little by little confidence was re-establish- 
ed, the thronging of the inhabitants through the 
streets commenced; the Te Deum was sung at 
the church, after which over a thousand negrves 
marched to the frontof the Governor's mansion tu 
thank him for the proclamation made by him, 
giving them their freedom; and it was truly ad- 
mirable to us who so little expected it, to see 
these poor people, who immediately afterward re- 
paired to the church, and there quietly kneeling 
and lifting up their hands to heaven, thanked 
God for giving them their liberty. 

There had come from the country two or three 
thousand negroes, and the city was crowded. In 
the evening there was a grand dance in the su- 
burbs, and what is truly extraordinary and in- 
credible, there has not been a single arrest, nor a 
single person seen intoxicated, In truth, these 
men behaved admirably. 

It is eagy to count all the domestics who have 
quitted their masters; not one of mine has aban- 
doned his post, but on the contrary, they have 
evinced more ardor than they have ever before 
shown. Would to God that the negroes on the 
Plantations were the same ; but nearly all those 
who are gathered on the sugar estates from oth- 
er plantations have gone to their old homes. 
Work does not go on, and I think it will not, 
before, at least, one year. Sugar is worth but 
12 to 13 francs, and it is impossible to make it 
at that price. 





* All the stores and places of business were closed 
during the day, with one exception, the store of the 
American Consul, Mr. J. W. Fabens, with the Amer- 
ican flag floating from the top of it, being the only one 


kept opea. 





Treaty with THE Pawnees. A correspon- 
dent of the St. Louis Republican, writing from 
Fort Childs, gives the following notice of the 
treaty :— - 

The land purchased by the treaty embraces 
the whole of Grand Island, some sixty miles in 
extent, and is invaluable to this post, from the 
fact that it contains much the largest proportion 
of valuable timber to be fuand anywhere on the 
Platte tiver. The extent of territory purchased 
is about 600 square miles. 

The Pawnees have been for a greater part of 
the summer out upon their buffalo hunt. On 











Jerome, as atestimonial of his daring acts of 

|heriosm and humanity in saving the lives of the 

| passengers and crew of ship Henry Clay, stran- 

| ded at Barnegat, 25th of March, 1846; and also 
\of the ship Ocean Monarch, during her confla- 
| gration at sea,on the 24th of August, 1848. 
September 29th, 1848.” 

An engraved copy of the proceedings of the 
Common Council, in a neat gilt frame, was also 
presented to him at the same time. 

At the close of the meeting the benediction 
|was pronounced by Mr. Chase. There were 
| present on the stage Capt. Knight, Mate Bar- 
tham, and Seamen Strand, Rossiter, Gion, and 
| Cox, the mate and seamen being the crew that 
manned the boat with Jeroma. [N. Y. paper. 





| A Fearru Scene. A Man and aboat Plung- 
|ing over the Falls of Niagara. A correspon- 
ident of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser 
| gives a most thrilling description of the strug- 
gles of aman to escape the Falls of Niagara. 
| The letter is dated October 2d, and is as fol- 
lows:— 


‘‘Abont sun-down last evening a man was 
| catried over the Falls. Who he was is not 
known. From his management of the sail boat 
jin which he came down the river, he was not 
| well acquainted with the current or the rapids. 
| His dress and appearance indicated respectabili- 
| ty, and after he got into the rapids his self-pos- 
session was extraordinary. His boat was a very 
| good one—decked over on the bow, and would 
| carry three or four tons. 

We ran to the main bridge in time to see the 
boat just before it got to the first fall in the rap- 
| ids. Then | saw the man standing at the stern 

with his oar, changing the course of the boat 

(tonal the current, and as it plunged aver, he sat 
\down. 1 was astonished to see the boat rise 
with the mast and sail standing, and the man, 
again erect, directing the boat toward the shore. 
As he came to the next and each succeeding fall 
he sat down, and then would rise and apply his 
oar in the intermediate current. Still there was 
hope that he would come near enough to the 
pier to jump, but in a moment it was gone. 
Another, that he might jamp upon the rock 
near the bridge, but the current dashed him 
from it under the bridge, breaking the mast 
Again he rose, on the opposite side. Taking 
his oar, and pointing his boat toward the main 
shore, he cried, “Had I better jump from the 
boatt” We could not answer, for either seem- 
ed certain destruction. Within afew rods of 
the Falls, the boat struck a rock—turned over 
and lodged. He appeared to craw] from under 
it, and swam with oar in hand till he went 
over the precipice. 





Remepy ror Curoiera.—The following 
valuable prescription for the effective cure of 
the cholera has been received from J. Booker, 
Esq., Vice-Consul ut Cronstadt, Russia :—“The 
principle point is to attack the disease the instant 
it is suspected ; take a stimulating dram, with 
peppermint, and a few drops of laudanum; co- 
ver yourself up as warin as possible, to promote 
perspiration ; apply hot substances, such as 
water, bran, salt, and even sand, to the limbs, 
and put a mustard poultice over the whole 
stomach. As soon as perspiration breaks out, 
and the beating of the pulse is restored, the com- 
plaint may be looked upon as conquered ; if it is 
neglected till its last stage, recovery cannot be 
expected.” By strictly attending to the above 
simple means, Mr. Booker says that no person 
need fear fatal consequences. 





Greatest Ascrrtaineo Depth oF THE 
Ocean. On the second of June when in latitude 
15 degrees 3 minutes South, and longitude 26 
degrees 4 minntes west, being nearly calm and 








the water quite smooth (says Sir James C, Ross ) 


we tried for but did not obtain soundings with 
4600 fathoms of Jine, or 27,000 feet (very near- 
ly five miles and a quarter.) This is the greatest 
depth of the ocean that has yet been satisfactor- 
ily ascertained; but we have reason to believe 
that there are many parts of it where it is still 
deeper. Its determination is a desideratum in 
terrestriai physics of great interest and impor- 
tance. [Voyage to the Southern Seas. 





Opricat Iutvsicn.—Sir David Brewster, at 
the meeting of the British Association, mention- 
ed some curions facis relative to the vision of 
objects during rapid travelling. On luoking out 
of the window of a railway carriage, if the eye 
be fixed on a row of stones or of palings, the 
image seems confused and to be rapidly moving 
away; but, ifthe axis of the eye be suddenly 
turned to some nearer spot, then the stones or 

alings are for an instant seen stationary, Sir 
David Brewster said he could not yet account 
for the phenomenon. Dr. Whewell and other 
members mentioned similar instances of optical 
illusions with a view to explain the cause; but 
Sir David was of opinion that the cases mention- 
ed were uot parallel. 





Tue Wortp's Granary.—lt is estimated 
that the harvest of the United States this season, 
is sufficient to feed halfthe people on the globe, 
abundantly, With scarcely an exception, every 
species of grain, fruit, and vegetable, is yield- 
ing throughout the country an extraordinary 
crop. Of beef, pork, butter, cheese, &c. the 
same plenty abounds, and while our population 
are secure of every comfort and luxury in the 
way of food, we shall have surplus sufficient to 
meet all the famine that may occur in the known 
world. 











~ JEWETT & PRESCOTT'S 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


SILK GOODS & SHAWL 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
MILK STREET BOSTON, 
(First Store be!ow the Old South Church, a few 
steps from Washington St.) 


URCHASERS can visit this Establishment with 
a certainty of findinga New and PERFECT As-~ 
soRTMENT of LONG and SQUARE 
Cashmere, Broche, Thibet, S:lk, Satin, 
Woollen, and Merino 


SHAWLS, 


Of every description and price. 


Handsome, Plain, Cameleon, 


Ombre, Figured 
SILKS, 


Of every name, color and quality. 

Black Gros de Rhine, Armure, and all other 
kinds of Black Visite and Dress Silks. 
GERMAN, FRENCH & INDIA SATINS, 
FOR CLOAKS AND DRESSES. 


Brocade, 


Six or eight different qualities of French and 
German 


THIBET CLOTHS AND MERINOS, 
Made expressly for Jewett & Prescott, 


By PARTURLE-LUPIN & CO., and other manufac- 
turer's, in choice and mest desirable colors. All other 
kinds of Cloak materials in latest Paris Styles. 
Also, PARIS CLOAKS and VISITES, in_ elegant 
patterns, of our own importation. £xtra medium and 
low priced qualities of BOMBAZINES, ALPAC- 
CAS, LYONESE CLOTHS, &e. pers 

N. B. JEWE:T & PRESCOTT give their undi- 
vided attention to the introduction of SHAWLS, SILK 
GOODS, and CLOAK MATERIALS, in the bigh- 
est state of perfection, and acknowledge no equals in 
this branch of the Dry Goods business. 


WITHOUT EXAGGERATION, 


their assortment, at the present time, surpasses, in 
extent and variety, the combined stocks of any three 
firms in Boston, and, in view of these tacts, we can 
“with propriety expect, from every purchaser, at least 
an examination of our superior assortment. 


THE LADIES 


will consider it an especial privilege to select their 
Dresses and Shawls from this variety, and TrapErs, 
from the city or country, will not know what con- 
stitutes a good assortment, until they have looked 
through our stock. Pricks WARRANTED SATISFAC- 
rory to the Parchaser, 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 


Milk Street Silk and Shawl Store, 
B OSTON. 


MORTON’S 
Letheon Dental Establishment, 


NO.19 TREMONT ROW, 
Opposite the Boston Museum, 


sept 2 





R. MORTON having for some time sacrificed the 
D profitable exercise of his profession, in conse- 
quence of his devotion to the discovery and development 
of Etherization, and having now perfected his arrange- 
ments for resuming his practice and incurred large ex- 
penses to command the best advantages for his patients, 
feels it proper to call attention to his new arrangements. 

He will see all his patients personally. The exper'- 
ence of several years in 


INSERTING TEKTH 


has convinced him, that, in order to introduce and se- 
cure every possible excellence, it is indispensible that 


A DENTIST SHOULD MANUFACTURE HIS 
OWN TEETH; 
and the result of several years application is, that he is 
now enabled to manufacture aid set 
TEETH COMPOSED OF QUARTZ AND FELDSPAR, 
with a very fine Enamel upon them, which admits of 
Every variety of Shade and Color, 
and enables him to match with the greatest nicety, both 
in form and color, 
TEETH THAT MAY REMAIN LN THE MOUTH. 
They are perfectly incorodable, and cannot be affected 
in any way by the saliva or acids of any kind. Their 
durability is perfect, as they will never decay, nor be- 
come the least discolored. 

ROM ONE TO A COMPLETE SET fitted in the 

mouth with the greatest accuracy and precision, 
without giving any pain; and so perfectly natural as to 
defy detection by the closest obser ver. 

ATURAL OUTLINE AND EXPRESSION OF 
N THE FACE RESTORED by a judicious ar- 
rangement of artificial gum as well as teeth. 

BSORPTION OF THE JAW REMEDIED.— 
A Any defect of the jaw inay be replaced by the same 
material. 

NOLD OF FINE QUALITY used with the great- 
est advantage, as it may be thin and delicate. 
Ce SOLDER equally as fine as the plate, which 

prevents the disagreeable brassy taste and galvan- 
Ic action. 

TMOSPHERIC PRESSURE.—Teeth on this 
A principle are set so firmly that they will not drop 
down or move about, and in many instances will sup- 
port several pounds weight. 

URE BREATH.—Nothing enters the composition 

that can affect the breath, as they are composed 
wholly of stone and gold. 

ASTICATION.—They are all sufficiently strong 
M and firm to masticate any ordinary food. 
| Sproat FIT.—A perlect fit is always secured as 
he employs a method of taking impressions as ac- 
curate as typeprints. 

RTICULATION.—They answer perfectly every 

purpose of articulation. 

_ is not impaired by the bread:h of the 

plate. 7 

AY BE INSERTED AT ALL PERIODS OF 
iV LIFE.—They should be adopted whenever the 
want of teeth is felt. 

LD PEOPLE can have teeth inserted when the 

Aiveolar process has absorbed away. 
— PORARY TEETH furnished after extracting 
to be worn until the absorption takes place suffi. 
ciently for the insertion of the permaneut ones. 
URABILITY.—A set of well made Mineral Teeth, 
mounted on Gold, will last a life-time. 
He offers his services with especial confid in ad- 
ministering Ether, haying had great experience at the 
Hospital and at his own Establishment. He respect- 
fully refers to the 
SURGEONS OF TITE-MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
Pamphlets contajning full information upon his mode 
of ingerting artificial teeth, &e., may be had gratis at 
his rooms, or will be forwarded on application to any 
one interested, by return of mail. 
sepi23 » 





RECEIVED FOR THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAIS, 


BY 
THOMAS WILEY, JR., 
—Late Jordan & Wiley— 
AT THE 
BOSTON PERIODICAL AGENCY, 


No. 20 State Street. 
PicroriaAt Monruiies. , Knickerbocker 50 
Siliman’s Journal “ 500 
Science and Arts 


London World of Fash- 
6 00| Daguerreoty pe Gta 


on 

— Art Union Jour- © 
na 

Graham’s Magazine 

Godey’s Lady’s Book 

Columbian Magazine 

Union Magazine 

Ladies’ National Maga- 


zine 
Christian Parlor Maga- 
zine 
Ladies’ Garland 
Family Circle 
Sears’ Family Magazine 
*,* Any two of the above 


Monthlies for $5 00. 


JUVENILE. 


Merry’s Museum 
Parley’s Magazine 
Youth’s Cabinet 
Young People’s Mag. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Mag. 


60 
00 
00 
0 


Mepicav. 


3 
3 
2 
2 
] 
1 
2 


00 

00 

00 

00 | Braithwaite’s a? 150 
pect of Med, Science 


Medical Chirurgicai Re- 
view 3 00 


00 


London Lancet 

Ranking’s Abstract 150 

Boston Medical — 300 
Surgical Journal 

N. ¥. Journal of Medi- 
cine 3 00 

American Journal of 
Medical Science 5 

British and Foreign 
Medical Review 


5 00 


Reviews. 


i 3 00 
Law. 


00 
00 
00 


Law Library 10 00 
Law Reporter 3 00 
, Library of Law and Equi- 

7 00 


British and Foreign 
Medico Chir been arf $00 
London, Foreign, Ed- } 
inburg and West- 8 00 
minster, $3 00 each, 
or for the four, 
Brownson’s Quarterly 3 00 
American (Whig) Re- 
view 5 00 
Democratic 
North American 
Christian 
Universalist 00; ty 
ne Sacra,Theo. 4 00 
ass. Quarterly on Misc e 
The 19th Century 00 rae 


3 
5 
3 
3 
4 
3 
8 
London Pictorial Times 9 00 
Lon. Hlustrated News 9 
London Punch f 
Farmers’ Library 
Horticulturist 
Horticultural Magazine 
Mechanics’ and English 
Magazine 
Howitt’s Journal 
People’s Journal 
Mothers’ Magazine 
Mothers’ Assistant 


RELicious. 





2s 


Biblical Repository 
Christian Examiner 
Monthly Religious Mag. 
National Preacher 
New Englander 
Ladies’ Repository 


J 
— 


S2es = 


Literary. 
Blackwood’s Magazine 


Eclectic Mass Common School 
Living Age (weekly) Journal 


Hant’s Merchants’ 5 00 Fowler’s Phrenologi- 
Jour. of Franklin Insti- | eal Journal ips $100 


tute 5 00 Edinburg 2 00 

_Alll the principal Newspapers of the day. A liberal 
discount made to clubs, or individuals aie subscribe 
for several works. All English Periodicals imported 
to order. 

All the above works may be neatly bound, and back 
numbers supplied when necessary, by leaving word at 
the Counter. eoposly feb12 


CARPETS. 


rMHE SUBSCRIBER IS NOW RECEIVING A 
LARGE STOCK OF NEW CARPETING 
FOR THE 


FALL TRADE, 


Embracing a GREAT VARIETY of Stylea and 
Prices, in INGRAIN, THREE-PLY, BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY, and STAIR CARPETING and RODS, 
BOCKING, RUGS and MATS, 


Te ‘ . 
Window Shades and Fixtures, 
TABLE OIL CLOTHS and CANVASS CARPETS, 
of all widths, some very old, suitable for Offices and 


Hotels, all of which will be sold low at Wholesale and 
Retail. Purchasers are invited to ca'l and examine. 


WILLIAM P. TENNEY, 
CORNER OF HANOVER, BLACKSTONE, SA- 
LEM, AND ENDICOTT STREETS. 

septl6 iskos3m 
THE DAGUERREOTYPE 
AND 
FOREIGN MISCELLANY ; 
A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications 


i 


_ 
c 
es 














—Or— 


ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY. 





ROSPECTUS. ‘The design of the work is to fur- 
nish the American Public with a faithful view of | 

all the noblest efforts made in the great world of Euro- 
pean Literature, presenting a series of striking pictures | 
of the constantly-varying aspect of public affairs, of the | 





state of the public taste, and the beot of public opinion, | 
in the most refived and intellectual countries of Europe | 
—embracing political articles, chosen without Party 
Bias, and with sole reference to their importance—es- 
says on a variety of subjects—notices of geogravhical 
discoveries, voyages and travels—bicography and histo- | 
ry—and unexceptionable tales, now and then, to uile | 
the tedium of a weary hour; also, brief reviews and no- | 
tices of new books published in this country, carefully | 
made and strictly impartial, with original articles occa- | 
sionally on subjects of national importance. } 

A New Volume commences in October. j 

‘The Work will be published on the second and fourth , 
Saturdays of every month, making two Volumes a year | 
of more than 500 pages in each Volume. ! 

Termas.— Three Dollars a year in advance. | 

*,* Any newspaper inserting the above six times, | 
an.| sending us a number of the paper, shall receive the | 
work tor one year. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No. 111 Washington street, Boston. 
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NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
BEVENTEENTH EDITION. 

NHE Subscribers would ask the particular attention , 
f | of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- ‘ 
erally, to this new a:d highly approved Collection of} 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet | 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The ; 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. j 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have | 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy- ; 
men, but leaders of choirs, and many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published but four years, 
it is now used in forty-two of our Societies, and this fact 
is considered suflicient to show the estimation in which 
it is held, and the manner in which it has stood the test 
of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns :—the number of hymns is very large; 
the varicty of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 


*,* For a list of places where this book is in use, 
see cover of che Christian Examiner. 
{G- Copies furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


octl4 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





ONTENTS OF NO. 231 LIVING 
Price 12} cents. 
1. Frederick the Great and his Times—Edinburgh 
Review. 
A Century of Caricatures—Spectator. 
A Ride Across Mexico—National Intelligencer. 
Impotence of the State—Spectator. 
. ‘Lord John’s Expedition to Ireland—S pectator. 
Mediocrity of Public Men— do 
Paris vs the Provinces— 
- Misce)laneous Intelligence—Sundry Papers. 
- European Correspondence—Of the Living Age. 
Published once a Week at $6a Year—by E. LIT- 
TLE & CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets. 
octl4 lis2os 


AGE.— 





| 


R. MOUNTEFORD’S New Book ,—Euthanasy, ' 
or Happy Talk toward the End of Life, by Wil- 
liam Mountford, Author of Martyria, with an Lotroduc- 
tian, by Rev. F. D. Huntington, 1 vol. 
This day published by 
* CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
lis2o0s 


octl4 111 Washington st. 





EW BOOKS. Dr. Bushnell’s Phi Beta Kappa 

Oration; American Female Poets, edited by Caro- 
line May; The Boy of Mount Rhizi, by Miss C, M. 
Sedgewick ; Irving’s Works, vols 1 and 2, new edition; 
The Women of the Scriptures, 12 beaut.ful engravings; 
Charles Lambs Letters; Keat’s Life and Literary Re- 
mains; Channing’s Life in elegant binding suitable for 
presents. Just received b 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
lis2o0s 


oct7 111 Washington st. 





HANNING’S MEMOIRS, in handsome binding. 
Just received, a few copies of the Memoirs of Dr. 
Channing, handsomely put up in gilt binding suitable 
for gifts. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
oet7 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





UST received an assortment of Enamelled Sauce- 
ans, Maslin Kettles, Porringers, &c., for sale low 








at W. I. FROST’S, 182 Washington Svreet, 2 doors 
north of Franklin Street. istf sep 9 


; for very Young Children. Price 50 cents per dozen.— 











REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNs, 

aoe mpLx STEREOTYPED, Epiti0n. “aes sub- 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this eo dellatiion of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination ,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 
__ They have also put Jished another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

‘Two separate editions will in fature be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corrésponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Ss r perce — 

additions have been made, with t care 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church tae 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

[tis believed that this a ment will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace man 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. piccbeds:s) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Socicty (Rev. A. Yonng;) Fed 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st* 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gra’ ;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley i) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, ester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do 
ver, N. I; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.1.; ‘0’, Vt; Savan 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, on 
forming new Societies, to forward us ir addresses 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 

o24 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 





Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805, 





pe undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
the Albion Company tor Boston and vicinity, are 
prepared to receive projosals for Iusurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
licies without reference to the Board of Directors in 
jon. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 
Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capital 


and accumulated profits of a business of over FORTY |- 


years standing. 

napa may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying interest. 

The insured participate AT ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in CASH. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jackson, M.D., J. 
Mason Warren, M.D. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 

WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, ; for Boston and vicinity. 


ag21 ostf 


EVIDENCES OF REVEALED. RELAGION. * 
HE. subscriber respéctfully solicits the generous 
T patronage of his Christian brethren and friends, to 
aid him by their liberal subseriptions, in ying 
through the press a work, entitled, **A New and Short 
Way of Dealing with Modern Sceptics and Unbelievers— 
in Fifteen Lectures on the Evidences of Revealed Reli- 
gion. By MatrruHew HArpinG, of Stow, Mass. 
The book will contain about 250 pages, well printed 
on good paper, and neatly bound. It will be furnished 
to subscribers for a single copy, at the low price of 75 
cents, and to such as take more than one, at the still 
jower price of 50 cents per copy. The money to be 
paid on the delivery of the books. The author’s object 
being, not so wuch profit, as a wide circulation among 
that large class of his fellow-men, who are halting be- 
tween two opinions; or have no opinion at all of their 
own; and therefore, liable to be led astray by the spe- 
cious pretences of modern science and philosophy false- 
ly so called. Hence the design of this little book, is, if 
possible, to prevent so fatal an issue, by enabling the 





{ sincere and candid reader to be always ready to give an 


answer to every one that asketh a reason of the hope 
that is within him with meekness and fear. 

§F- Subscribers can give their names to the publish- 
er of this paper, or. if they prefer it, can send them to 
the author at Stow, Mass. ef may20 





Ga. OF No. 230 LIVING AGE.—Price 
124 cents: 
1. The Ministry of the Body—Church of England 
Quarterly Review. 
Expedition to the Niger—Examiner. 
The Massacre in Oregon—Oquawka Spectator. 
British Association XVIIIth Meeting—Athe- 


3. 
4. 
neu. 
Vancouver’s Island—Times. 
George Stephenson— Derby Reporter. 
Homan Hydrophobia—Chambers’ Journal. 
Importance of the Insignificant—* x 
Dr. Channing— " = 
- Enemies— 
- More about Cockroaches—A Correspondent. 
. Green Vaults of Dresden—Chambers’ Journal. 
- Statistical History of the Penny Post—Econo- 


Correspondence—Of the Living Age. 
. Effects of Irish Agitition London Morning 
Chronicle. 
16. Vancouver’s Island, American Policy—Times. 
Published once a week, at $6 a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 
lis2os 


— published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 124 
Washington street: 

Selections {rom the Writings of Fenelon, with a Me- 
moir of his Life, by Mrs Follen, 5th edition. 

The Savior’s Life, written for children. 

Illustrated Natural History. 

Alice Bradford, or Experimental Religion. 

Follen’s German Reader. 

Follen’s German Grammar. 

Folsom’s Livy 


POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. Se- 
lected by the author of Theory of Teaching, &c. 2d 
edition. 

This collection we regard as well adapted for use in 
schools. * * * While this collection has many 
pieces which must delight persons of any age, it has 
some for the youngest readers, and is as well adapted to 
the family circle as to the school, It gives to children 
all they could cull from many volumes, and if interwo- 
ven with their earliest recollections, will be remem- 
booed with delight in future years. [Portsmouth Jour- 
nal, 

Such a collection cannot fail to be acceptable to in- 
structors, as a treasury of pieces suitable to be commit- 
ted to memory by the young, and to all lovers of good 

oh 
t 
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poetry, be they young or o [Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. may13 





HE WORCESTER CATECHIS&«M, in 3 parts 
4th edition. 
Part 1,—containing the elements of Religion and 
Morality. 
Part 2,—consisting of Questicns and Answers chiefly 
historical on the Old Testament. 
Part 3,—consisting of Questions and Answers on the 
New Testa nent. 
Compiled and recommended by Ministers of the 
Worcester Association: 
This is one of the most popular Sanday School Man- 
uals now in use. Price $1 00 per dozen. 


Also,—A new edition of CHANNING’s CATECHISM 


Just published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 124 Washington 
street. f mayl3 





HE WILLIAMS FAMILY. The Genealogical 
History of the Williams Family, in America, with 
Elegant Portraits, 1 vol. By Stephen Williams, M. D. 
This highly interesting book, is just published and is 
for sale at the Office of theChristian Register, No. 22 
School Street,—up stairs. dec 11 


REMOVAL, 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
u 


Grandin & Dudley, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 


No. 238 WasHiIneTon STREET 
Corner of Central Court, 
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GAY’S CANCHALAGUA, 


A Calfornian Plant of rare medical virtues, possessing in 
a higher , allthe medicinal properties of 
Sarsaparilla; to subtantiate this assertion, 
there are annexed the following Boston 
Certificates : 
JOHN C. JONES, Esq. formerly Consul ofthe United 
States ai Sandwich Islands; 
THOMAS SHAW, Baa. one of our oldest merchants 
€Mgaged in the trade with the West 
Coast of America, well known in the 
United States for his connection with 
the Bapti Missionary Union. 

‘These the Canchalagua unrivalled 
ye a purer of the Nand, and that is the moet valuable 
and certain ific for Intermitters Fever yet. t 
before the ic. pas it is the Household Medi- 
cine of the people of California, in which country the 
plant grows, and that it is the custom to wke an infu- 
sion of it three or four times during the day for perhaps 
a week or ten days. 

By a course of the Canchalagua, the whole system 
appears to undergo a radical change; the partaker seems 
to receive a thorough purific:tion—elaaticity is given to 
his whole frame, his bilious secretions are regulated, his 
bowels restored to healthy action, his powers of diges- 
tion strengthened, and his general healtt firmly re-es- 
tablished. 
The Proprietor, Mr. Freperick 4. Gay, was 
himself restored to health by accidentally hearing of and 
trying this invaluable medicine.. The particulars of his 
case, which is highly interesting, and the letters of 
many eminent men, may be had in extenso, as they are 
blished in a small gr incwiche § Frederick A, Gay.— 

pamphlets are distributed without charge at the 
Counter REDDING & CO., 

8 STATE STREET, 
Principal and Wholesale Agents, 
for New England. 
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DR. CORBETT’S 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 


SYRUP OF SARSAPARILLA. 


Ts Formula of this invaluable Preparation has 
been freely placed before the most distinguished 
Physicians and Chemists in this Country. And their 
testimonials are unqualified as to its highly efficacious 
and alterative qualities. In Scrofulus Affections, Dis- 
eases of the Blood, Virulent Erysipelas, Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Diseases of the Stomach and Liver, all 
Biliary derangement, Dyspepsia, &c., &c., they pro- 
nounce it ‘‘unequalled to any yet known.” The Pro- 
prietors place it with all confidence before the Public. 
Asking them only to 
READ THE FOLLOWING. 

[From E. R. Peaslee, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology, Dartmouth College, and Profeszor of 
Anatomy and Surgery in the Medical Brans- 
wick, Me} 


Hanover, N. H., Dec. 23, 1847. 
I first became acquainted with the Compound Con- 
centrated Syrup of Sarsaparilla, prepared by Dr. Cor- 
bett, of the Shakers’ Society, somewhat more than four 
years agi, at the time he made its precise composition 
public to the members of the New Hampshire Medical 
Society. It was at once believed that the formula then 
published by Dr. Corbett could not fail to prove a most 
valuable remedy in all cases in which the peculiar effects 
of Sarsaparilla are required. This expectation has, on 
trial, been fully realized. It has peculiar efficacy in 
certain diseases of the skin and of the digestive appa- 
ratus, and its scrofulous conditions generally. The in- 
gredients added to the Sarsaparilla itself, of which it 
contains more than the other preparations I have used, 
increased its alterative effects, and render it diuretic, 
and, in most cases, slightly laxative also. I recom- 
mend it to practitioners of medicine as superior to any 
Syrup of Sarsaparilla I have yet tried, in cases requir- 
ing the administration of this remedy; none but physi- 
cians being, in my opinion, competent to distinguish the 
precise conditions in which it is really indicated. 
E. R. PEASLEE, M. D. 


[From Parker Cleveland, LL. D., Professor of 
See Materia Medica, Mineralogy, Geology, and 
Natural Philosophy, Brunswick College, Maine .] 

Brunswick, Me., April 8, 1848. 

Messrs. E. Brinley & Co:—Gentlemen,—I have ex- 
amined your Formula for the preparation of *‘Corbett’s 
Compound Concentrated Extract of Sarsaparilla.”— 
From my knowledge of the properties of its ingredients, 
and from the well known beneficial effect® which it has 
produced, as certified by the most distinguished Physi- 
cians Chemists in the country, and most satisfacto- 
rily ascertained hy myself, I am fully convinced it is a 
medicine possessing great efficacy in the cure of many 
diseases, especially those it particularly purports to.— 
In addition to the Sarsaparilla, it contains other in 
gredients of great value. 

Very Respectfully, 
P. CLEAVELAND, M. D. 
Lonpon, Jan. 22, 184i. 

The Compound Concentrated Syrup of Sarsaparia 
has been prepared by the United Society at Canterbury, 
N. H., for several years, under the superintendence of 
Dr. Corbett. A knowledge of the Formula, an ac- 

vaintance wi.h the mode of preparation, opportunities 
or comparing it with other preparations of Sarsaparil- 
la, and an extensive experience in the use of it, con- 
vinces me that it is far superior to the many com- 
pounds that are put up for extracts and syrups of Sar- 
saparilla, and sold as the “only genuine.”’ 

The Shaker Syrup is a valuable medicine in the 
treatment of scrofulous and cutaneous diseases, irru- 
lent Erysipelas and Chronic Affections of the liver; and 
1 confidently recommend it to the Profession as an arti- 
cle worthy of attention. 

RICHARD P. J. TENNEY, M. D. 

We cordially concur in the above. 

John S. Efiot, M. D. Manchester, N., H., Jan. 22, 
1847. 

David Flanders, M. D., Londonderry, N. H., June 
1, 1847. 


John Clough, M. D., Gilford Lake Vill., N. H., 
March 12, 1847. 
C. C. Tibbetts, M. D., Sanboruton Bridge, N. H. 
March 20, 1847. 
oan M. Emery, M. D., Boscawen, N. H., Jan. 22, 
R. Fellows, M. D., Loudon, N. H., Jan. 22, 1847. 


Concoro, Nov. 3, 1846. 
Having been acquainted with the virtues and altera- 
tive effects of the Compound Concentrated Syrup of 
Sarsaparilla, prepared by the United Society of Shakers 
in Canterbury, I do not hesitate to recommend it in 
preference to any other preparation of the kind offered 
for use. WILLIAM PRESCOTT, M. D. 
I cordially concur with the above. 
JAMES B. ABBOTT, M. D. 
Sanbornton, N. H., March 26, 1847. 


Bristot, N. H-, Jan. 20, 1840. 
Having directed and used the “Compound Conentrat- 
ed Syrup of Sarsaparilla,” prepared by the United 
Society of Shakers in Canterbury, I confidently recow- 
mend it to the profession as a valuable auxiliary in the 
treatment of Scrofula, Bad state of the Blood, and dix 
eases of the liver. I also consider it an efficacious reme- 
dy for the cure of a variety of cutaneous diseases.— 
~ fase something about the Formula of this Syrup, 
and watching its effects on the system, I can safely rec- 
ommend it to the suffering part of commanity. ~ 
M. C. SAWYER, M. D. 
I cheerfully concur in the foregoing recommendation 
I. P. WHITTEMORE, M. D. 
For sale in any quantity, by the Proprietors, an 
their appointed mg pF = 
EDWARD BRINLEY & CO., 
No. 34, South side Faneuil Hall. 
P. S. None genuine, without Dr. Corbett’s Signa 
ture. tf july 














RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 

SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their coarse of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 

town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircunuré 
RaiLROaD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vici?- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding! 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ve 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; aiso a bathing 100m, containing * 
douche, shower bath, &c. §c. : 
Mr. C. E. Horn is ‘Teacher of the Piano and Singing. 
The Fall Quarter will commence on Monday the 4th 
of September. 

REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. ore 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little § Brown,) 40% 
ton. 

For further iculars, adress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 3 
Aug. 12, 1848. osly jan29 


WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 


[Successors to Reed, Hord & Co.] 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BOSTON. 


Particular attention paid to the sale of Wool, 
and liberal advances made on consignments: 
janel7 tf 
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NEW TREATMEN'T OF BRONCHITIS. 
J. K. PALMER, continues with great succe*s» 
Drie new treatment of Bronco other affec- 
i of the Throat and Sy 
Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and oe 
so much success in the practice celebrated 


of that 
Dr, Palmer's Office is No. 4§ Salem street, Borie, 
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Boston. 
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No chee advice. Medicines 


arge for consultations or 
ling’ A pparatus furnished on 
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